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Next Month 


6 HAT’S Happening in the: 


Junior High Schools” is the 
title of next month’s symposium. Its 
purpose is to give a picture of some 
of the newer developments in the junior 
high schools of California, the central 
theme being the manner in which the 
schools are carrying out certain of the 
distinct functions that have been re- 
served for them. 


John H. Milor, principal of the Ales- 
sandro Junior High School of San 
Bernardino, describes one way in which 
his school is adapting its program to the 
needs of the young Mexicans who at- 
tend it. Miss Isabel Nasser of the James 
Denman Junior High School in San 
Francisco reports an investigation of 
reading habits of San Francisco junior 
high students, a study of which should 
guide in the organization of curriculum 
content in the English classes. Miss 
Leslie G. Smith, principal of the Clare- 
mont Junior High School, has been in- 
vited to describe the plan of social 
grouping that her school is using. 


To give a picture of how the junior 
high schools of a large city system are 
accomplishing their function of articu- 
lating the elementary and secondary 
programs, Miss Katharine L. Carey 
tells of the Los Angeles set-up. Since 
the Pasadena 6-4-4 plan has attracted 
so much national interest, Dr. Glenn L. 
Lembke, secondary curriculum codrdi- 
nator at Pasadena, has been invited to 
discuss the special functions of the jun- 
ior high school as the middle unit in 
the Pasadena set-up. 
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Stanford Hannah, principal and dis- 
trict superintendent of the Taft Union 
High School and Junior College, makes 
an interesting contribution in discussing 
how his school accomplishes without a 
separately organized junior high school 
the objectives that elsewhere are dele- 
gated to this school. Dr. L. P. Farris, 
principal of the Oakland Junior-Senior 
High School, presents the arguments 
for a five- or six-year junior-senior 
high school in place of separately organ- 
ized junior and senior high schools. 

The editorial for December is written 
by Principal Ray B. Dean of the David 
Lubin Elementary School, Sacramento, 
who represents the California Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ Association on 
the editorial staff. 

The monthly out-of-state article 
comes from Phoenix, Arizona. It was 
to have been included in the current 
issue, but for editorial reasons its ap- 
pearance was delayed until December. 
Entitled “The Ninth Grade Learns To 
Read,” it is a fine description of the 
successful program that was organized 
in the Phoenix Union High School as 
a part of the Stanford Language Arts 
Investigation. It is written by Avery F. 
Olney and Verne D. Jones. 

Other articles in this issue include 
“A Practical Program of Public Rela- 
tions,” by Avery Allen, director of pub- 
lic relations for the Kern County Union 
High School District ; and the report of 
an investigation of the relation of high 
school achievement, reading ability, and 
scholastic aptitude to success in the first 
two years of college, written by C. W. 
Brown of the University of California. 
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This Month's Symposium 
On School Films 


\ 


ie organizing this symposium on 
“Motion Pictures in the Secondary 
School,” the editors (the writer and 
Leo F. Cain) have chosen topics which 
they thought both practical and not too 
much discussed. 

They thought the readers of the 
JouRNAL would be interested, as they 
are, in getting the viewpoint of a suc- 
cessful, progressive school superintend- 
ent on the contributions that widespread 
use of motion pictures has made to his 
program. Hence they asked Dr. Curtis 
E. Warren of Santa Barbara, where 
there have been over 6,000 film show- 
ings in the classrooms of the city dur- 
ing the past two years, to discuss the 
problem. 

They felt that many of the readers 
of the JouRNAL would be interested in 
the practical problems of admuinister- 
ing a program in a high school. So they 
asked Roscoe C. Lyans, who carried the 
coordinator’s réle in the Santa Barbara 
Senior High School, to discuss down- 
to-earth, daily, routine processes. 

They anticipated some of the head- 
aches that city-wide administrators 
would get when they attempted to ex- 
pand central office services to their 
schools in this and allied fields, and 
they knew that Don G. Williams of the 
Berkeley High School, an experienced 
and alert student in the field of visual 
education, would have some ideas of 
worth. His proposal for coordination 
of all services to teachers—audio-visual 
aids, radio recordings, excursion plan- 
ning—intrigues them. 

They were sure that teachers who 
tried to use films in their classrooms 
without sound evaluative techniques 
would be disappointed and would go 
rather far astray. So Dr. Cain agreed 
to write on evaluation of films out of 
his experience as evaluator for the Mo- 
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tion Picture Project of the American 
Council on Education. 

The editors were convinced that the 
school personnel is prone to hang back 
on proposed extensions of their pro- 
gram, proposed revisions of their tech- 
niques, until they are convinced their 
public will approve them in their moves ; 
and they were convinced, too, that in 
this matter their public is ahead of them. 
So they asked Mrs. Hedges, long-time 
state motion picture chairman of the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, to tell how parents view the 
use of motion pictures as an educational 
tool. Her brilliant, heartening article 
substantiates their conviction. 

Lastly, they wanted a forecast of 
things to come in this field. So they 
turned to the ablest, most prophetic 
student of educational films that they 
knew of, and the article “Educational 
Films Today—And Their Future,” by 
Charles F. Hoban Jr. resulted. The 
editors think it stimulating, scholarly, 
and challenging. 

Other topics originally were included 
in the symposium. The editors regret 
that their request for an article that 
would put the symposium in its histori- 
cal setting was received so late by Dean 
Frank N. Freeman that he was unable, 
because of pressure of work at home 
and in the East, to comply. They fur- 
ther regret that the extensive program 
of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in using films in training for 
national defense is only now getting 
under way so that its staff judged an 
article on that topic to be premature. 
But they submit the symposium as it 
is with some confidence that it will make 
a contribution to the readers of the 
JourRNAL, and that perhaps it will have 
some stimulus value in forwarding the 
use of motion pictures in classrooms 
throughout the state—REGINALD BELL, 
Associate Professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University. 














Educational Films Today— 
And TheirF'uture 4 By CHARLES F. HOBAN JR. 


ORECASTING the future of 
motion pictures in education is a 
particularly difficult assignment, not 
necessarily because the lines of develop- 


ment are not clearly discernible, but 


because the future itself is so unpredict- 
able. Two forces are in conflict—those 
of efficiency in social function and those 
of economy in dollars and cents. If 
the former proves the stronger, as it 
ultimately must if our way of life is 
to survive, motion pictures will assume 
a place of much greater importance in 
the American educational program. If 
a penny-wise policy of reduced ex- 
penditures on social welfare follows its 
historical course, growth in educational 
utilization of motion pictures is likely 
to be arrested for the next decade or 
two. 


There are many evidences of a grow- 
ing realization of the fact that films 
make unique contributions to the edu- 
cational process and that because of 
these contributions they increase the 
efficiency of educational procedures. 
There are also many evidences of tele- 
scoping costs of materials and of de- 
mands for reduced expenditures for 
public education because of mounting 
costs of the national defense program. 
Coordinate with mounting costs and 
mounting taxes are shortages in mate- 
rials essential to production of films 
and projection apparatus, and the re- 
sultant inability of manufacturers to 
deliver these materials in response to 
present demands, The diversion of es- 
sential materials into other phases of 
the national defense program may, in 








4q In the editorial presented on the preceding page, Dr. Reginald Bell introduces 
the various authors of the symposium, “Motion Pictures in the Secondary School,” 
a symposium planned and organized by him and by Dr. Leo F. Cain. who himself 
writes one of the articles. Most of the material presented herein is based on the 
Evaluation Study in which the Santa Barbara schools have been engaged for the 
last few years as a part of the Motion Picture Project of the American Council on 
Education. 

Dr. Bell, associate professor of education at Stanford University. served as a 
curriculum consultant while Stanford was working with the Santa Barbara schools 
on their developmental curriculum. As a part of his responsibility in Santa Barbara 
he became the official consultant of the Evaluation Study and attended most of the 
meetings of Santa Barbara’s Motion Picture Council, all of the conferences called 
by the director of the A. C. E.’s Motion picture Project, and helped write the Santa 
Barbara report. He is a coauthor of the recent A. C. E. publication, “Pictures in a 
Modern Curriculum.” 

This is the third and final symposium in the series on visual and audio aids which 
the “Journal” began early this year. The first, “A Practical Approach to the Provision 
of Visual Aids.” appeared in the January issue, and the second, “Radio in the 
Secondary School.” was published in the April number. 
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itself, seal the tomb of motion pictures 
in education ; for if films and projection 
apparatus cannot be had, most certainly 
they cannot be used in education. 

Assuming, however, that these short- 
ages are of a temporary nature and that 
expansion of production facilities of 
the nation will establish a balance be- 
tween supply and demand, we may turn 
our attention to motion pictures as effi- 
cient instruments of education and con- 
sider the steps that must be taken if 
curtailment of films in education due 
to demands for financial economy is to 
be avoided. 

There are at least four lines of evi- 
dence that indicate a growing aware- 
ness of the power of motion pictures 
in education and the willingness to take 
the steps necessary to harness this 
power and direct it toward predeter- 
mined ends: (1) the growth in the 
amount of projection equipment owned 
by schools and of film libraries estab- 
lished to serve these schools; (2) the 
increased supply of films being released 
for school use; (3) the development 
of films for defense-training programs ; 
and (4) the natural development that 
arises out of needs of national morale 
and civilian training programs. 


ie the past five years there has been 
an enormous increase in the amount 
of projection equipment acquired by 
schools. When the first national visual 
education survey was conducted in 
1935, there were fewer than 500 16-mm. 
sound motion picture projectors re- 
ported as owned by elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the coun- 
try. The figure revealed in this sur- 
vey is substantially correct, since it 
correlates closely with the quantity of 
16-mm. sound projectors manufactured 
at that time. During the past year the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce conducted a similar survey and 
reported that approximately 6,000 16- 
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q Pointing out the significant trends 
in the production and use of educa- 
tional motion pictures today and 
showing how these point the way to 
what we might expect of the future, 
Dr. Hoban in this article gives us the 
benefit of his own extensive study 
and experience in the field. And 
probably no one is better fitted to 
write of the present and the future of 
educational use of films than is Dr. 
Hoban, for he is director of the Motion 
Picture Project of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Under his super- 
vision the Project has become one of 
the most intensive and extensive 
studies that ever has been under- 
taken in any area of education. 

Dr. Hoban is the author or coauthor 
of numerous books on motion pictures 
in the curriculum and is editor of 
“Motion Pictures in Education,” Series 
II of the American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies. At the present time he is 
serving as special consultant for the 
Division of Visual Education, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, retaining also 
his position with the Council and 
spending some time each week in 
Washington. 





mm. sound motion pictures were owned 
by secondary schools alone—this sur- 
vey did not reveal the number owned 
by elementary schools or by colleges. 
There are at least twelve times as many 
16-mm. sound projectors owned by 
schools today as there were in 1935, 
and in all probability the increase is 
actually much more than this figure. 

As would be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, there has been a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of 
educational film libraries throughout 
the country. In the southeastern states, 
for example, where there was one uni- 
versity film library five years ago, there 
are at least eight film libraries or library 
systems now under operation. The ex- 
tension division of the University Sys- 
tem of Georgia, which formerly served 
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most o: the schools in the southeastern 
states, now shares this activity with edu- 
cational institutions in Florida, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and Virginia, all of which 
have established well-equipped and ac- 
tive film libraries within the past few 
years, 

In Virginia, the development is par- 
ticularly significant. Instead of a single 
film library to serve all the schools of 
the state, individual film libraries have 
been established in five teacher train- 
ing institutions, and a subsidiary library 
has been established in the state de- 
partment of public instruction in Rich- 
mond. Thus, film library facilities have 
been decentralized to serve the schools 
of Virginia, and the development of film 
distribution has been integrated with 
the teacher education and the curricu- 
lum development program of the entire 
state. This is an important develop- 
ment, indicative of alert educational 
leadership and of recognition of the 
motion picture as an educational me- 
dium, integral to teaching and curricu- 
lum development of a total state. 

Space does not permit review of de- 
velopment of distribution facilities in 
various sections of the country, but 
throughout the nation there are evi- 
dences of expanding film libraries, both 
local and state-wide. 


Y Ieee quantity and quality of motion 
pictures either made for or released 
to schools has likewise shown marked 
improvement. The trickle of sound 
films that flowed sluggishly into the 
classrooms of the country five years 
ago has been swelled by the steady 
production of government bureaus, uni- 
versities, philanthropies, commercial 
producers, and by release of films from 
the vaults of Hollywood. 
Approximately two years ago, some 
five hundred theatrical short subjects 
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judged by panels of educators to have 
curriculum significance were released 
by Hollywood producers to schools for 
an experimental period. Some of these 
films, particularly the patriotic subjects 
in color, have enjoyed tremendously en- 
thusiastic reception in the schools as a 
new medium for reinforcing emotional 
loyalties to American traditions and the 
American way of life. Government 


- films have rounded out the supply of 


materials dealing with the important 
area of natural resources and their 
conservation, and the films produced 
by various philanthropic and voluntary 
organizations have been very useful in 
promoting health practices and health 
instruction in the schools. 

The steady production schedule of 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., has imple- 
mented the curriculum in the sciences 
and in human geography and is now 
turning in the direction of social organi- 
zation and social problems. Eastman 
Teaching Films has maintained its li- 
brary of classroom films and has added 
new subjects to this library from time 
to time. Other producing organizations 
have sprung up on the West Coast and 
have added to the supply of films pro- 
duced exclusively for the classroom. 

It can be expected reasonably that 
these sources of educational films will 
remain open as long as the market for 
their product shows evidence of growth. 
There is evidence that within the past 
year Hollywood has developed an 
awareness of the importance of its 
short subjects departments and that an 
entirely new function of short subject 
production may be in the process of 
conception. Heretofore short subjects 
were studio orphans, a necessary evil 
as a program filler, The double-feature 
plague throws short subjects into new 
perspective, and improved short subject 
production may turn out to be one of 
the cures of the double-feature disease. 
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Enthusiastic reception of those short 
subjects released to the schools has re- 
sulted not only in considerably im- 
proved public relations for the indus- 
try, but has revealed also the role of 
these films as far more than one of 
entertainment. They are the “public 
service feature” of the movie trade, and 
once this function is understood by the 
film industry, as it is now understood 
by the radio industry, production of 
short subjects may undergo drastic re- 
vision and considerable expansion. If 
this revision and expansion transpires, 
it likely will assume the character of 
general information and general educa- 
tion, and the Hollywood studios may be- 
come an increasingly important source 
of films for the schools. 


HE national defense program has 

brought forward two developments 
of motion pictures in education, the 
one being realized and the other still 
in the paper stage. Active progress has 
been made in the production and use 
of films for specific training both in 
the armed services and in defense indus- 
tries. Vast complexities of modern 
warfare and the need for speedy train- 
ing of a large army and an increasingly 
large navy are being solved in part 
through the use of films, made and used 
for specific training purposes. There 
are new films not only on techniques 
of the machine gun and its use, but also 
on such skills as recognition of various 
kinds of aircraft in flight, and other 
subjects where mass training must be 
provided with optimum efficiency. The 
Army’s Signal Corps has its own film 
producing staff, and the resources of 
private industry are being drawn on 
for production of training films. With 
the aid of the movies the men of Uncle 
Sam’s army and navy are learning to 
master the terrible business of resist- 
ing aggression. 
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Production of films for vocational 
training also is under way in the United 
States Office of Education. It is hoped 
to speed the training of skilled me- 
chanics to turn out sinews of war 
through the use of series of films pro- 
duced on specific operations of the 
machine shop and other skilled trades 
essential to industrial production of war 
and peacetime demands. 

This development is a significant one, 
since it involves widespread recognition 
of the educational and training power 
of films by various agencies involved 
in the national defense effort. As a 
result, a large segment of the Ameri- 
can public will have become acquainted 
with films as educational materials, 
and the non-theatrical role of motion 
pictures will have become more widely 
recognized. This is no less significant 
to the future of motion pictures in edu- 
cation than it is to the social efficiency 
of the nation in its present crisis. 


N the second aspect of the national 

defense program—the development 
of civilian morale and of civilian de- 
fense training—the role of films has 
yet to be fully developed in this coun- 
try. Steps already have been taken to 
utilize films in the development of inter- 
cultural understandings among the peo- 
ples of the American republics, There 
are films in the making that will attempt 
to explain to our neighbors south of 
the Rio Grande that America is not the 
materialistic, amoral giant the Holly- 
wood features make it out to be, but 
a land of many peoples, peoples who 
are trying to live decently and to solve 
their problems justly, both at home and 
abroad. 

There is as yet, however, little organ- 
ized effort to plan motion pictures in 
terms of education for the mass of 
people, to explain the program of the 
national defense, to enlist complete 
popular cooperation in this program, 
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and to show how each citizen can do 
his part in forestalling the threat of 
powerful nations seeking to conquer the 
world and rule by principles completely 
repudiated by the American people. 

Britain has led the way in the pro- 
duction of this type of film. Every 
week a new kind of short subject has 
been produced for the British theater, 
either by the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation or by private agencies cooper- 
ating with the Ministry. In these films 
the man on the street has his inning. 
He is the hero of modern Britain and he 
is the star of the show. Phases of the 
defense program having popular sig- 
nificance are dramatized in these new, 
exciting, popular information films— 
from the rdle of the rowboat at Dun- 
kerque to that of the village school- 
teacher in the everyday serious business 
of schooling children under blitzkrieg 
conditions. 

With the organization of civilian de- 
fense already well under way in this 
country, there is need for the develop- 
ment of this and similar types of films 
for use inside and outside of American 
motion-picture houses. There is no 
doubt that this development will take 
place, and that when it does the power 
of the movies will be further harnessed 
in the great national effort for the 
preservation of ideals of the American 
way of life. And when this develop- 
ment does take place, motion pictures 
will have broadened their base in edu- 
cation. 


N face of these developments, the 

inevitable demand for reduced ex- 
penditures for public education of the 
more formal type is arising, and there 
is danger that the progress that has been 
made to date in the use of films in 
ordinary classroom education may be 
arrested, if not actually set back. School 
people must face this inevitability with 
their eyes open, and, in defending the 
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school film program, they must see to 
it that films have their just place in the 
school, Several steps are necessary if 
retreat is to be avoided: 

1. When films are used in school they 
should be used for educational and not 
for recreational purposes. This means 
they should be used in class as a regu- 
lar part of the instructional program, 
not simply in the auditorium as a 


. “show” for the student population, 


2. Schools should acquire their own 
film libraries, just as they have acquired 
their libraries of books and periodicals. 
This does not mean that the rental 
library will cease to be useful, but it 
does mean that the rental library will 
be supplemental, supplying films to less 
populous areas and supplying those 
films for which there is not constant 
demand in the everyday curriculum of 
the local community. 

3. In order to avoid shortage of 
materials and rises in prices growing 
out of industrial dislocation due to 
the national defense program, schools 
should acquire as much projection 
equipment as can be justified at this 
time. 

4. Teachers should be trained to 
make most effective utilization of mo- 
tion pictures in the curriculum. The 
present struggle is one of highly organ- 
ized, highly efficient, totalitarian states 
waged against democracies—democra- 
cies which must develop their industrial 
and social efficiency to corresponding 
high degree at the sacrifice of many 
of the things democracies have become 
accustomed to expect as a matter of 
course. Schools no longer can stand 
aloof from evaluation. In the shuffle 
they will have to demonstrate their 
efficiency, or they will be curtailed. 
Unless the schools can demonstrate that 
their use of films is an efficient one, 
they may find the public will not sup- 
port a program of films in formal 
education. 








Contribution of Films toa 
School Program (sy cuanse wasa 


HE motion picture in the class- 

room must be thought of as an 
added tool of learning. As a method in 
teaching it was slow in coming into its 
own, but recently its place in the 
teaching-learning situation has come to 
be adequately recognized and appre- 
ciated. 

With the realization by educators that 
the function of education is to teach the 
child to live effectively, and that all 
educational procedures must be directed 
to that end, it followed that the next 
step was to bring life situations into the 
classroom. For the study of the child’s 
immediate locale, the excursion was 
quite adequate. As children’s interests 
broadened with growth, however, it be- 
came evident that excursions were too 
narrow in their scope and should be 
amplified by use of visual source ma- 
terial. The motion picture must be 
thought of as one of many types of 
visual aids. 


T is at once evident that the motion 

picture film must be appropriate to 
the subject being studied. It must fit 
into the classroom situation naturally as 
a contribution and not as a distraction 
in the form of amusement. It must 
supplement and add to the subject being 
studied. If it is not an agent for assist- 
ing in the solution of certain problems 
it will not have meaning and interest, 
and the writer believes it should not be 
used in the classroom. 

Like other instructional tools (books, 
magazines, excursions, and so forth) 
the same motion picture has been found 
to be usable at several different levels. 
The experiential background, the ma- 
turitv of the learner, and the skill of 
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q When students of education search 
for information on developments in a 
specialized field such as visual edu- 
cation, they ordinarily look for what 
the specialist in that field has written. 
This, of course, is as it should be; but 
it behooves us also to take time off 
once in a while to get the perspective 
that someone who has not been quite 
so intimately caught up in the details 
of the specific job can give us, some- 
one who has been able to stand a 
little ways off and evaluate develop- 
ments in terms of the broader educa- 
tional program. With such purpose 
in mind we present this article by 
Santa Barbara’s city superintendent 
of schools. Of course, we do not in- 
tend to imply that Dr. Warren has 
remained aloof from the Evaluation 
Study which the Motion Picture Proj- 
ect has been conducting in his sys- 
tem, for he has been a member of the 
executive council of the Study and 
has followed all developments with 
the most careful attention. 

Dr. Warren writes, “I am not sure 
but that I should have said something 
in the article about the cost of the 
visual education program. You may 
state that this office will be glad to 
furnish anyone interested with infor- 
mation as to the costs involved in 
setting up and maintaining such a 


program. 





the teacher are the chief determiners of 
the amount of learning that will take 
place at any particular level. There 
seems to be no optimum length of show- 
ing time for any particular grade level, 
the richness of the contribution the film 
is making to the problem at hand being 
the chief determiner of the length of 
showing time. Evidence does seem to 
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point to the fact that only one film 
should be shown during any given class 
period. In general, on the basis of some 
research studies, it seems that seeing 
the whole picture and then discussing 
it is more worth-while than to stop the 
picture and discuss its parts before it 
is seen in its entirety. Re-running the 
film to check on specific parts or to get 
a better general feeling for it is often 
advantageous. 

Children can be taught to use films 
as source material just as they use books 
and other materials, and, like books, 
often the same picture can be used for 
research on a number of problems. The 
motion picture film is a teaching instru- 
ment, and as for other teaching instru- 
ments, its use will vary in different 
situations. Therefore, there can be no 
set rule as to whether or not a teacher 
will make a formal introduction before 
the film is shown. These things are de- 
termined by the sequence of what has 
gone before and what is to come next. 
The previous lesson and developed 
needs really form the introduction to the 
picture. 

The motion picture is successful as 
a teaching device only when used in the 
light of pupil purposes and classroom 
needs, 

With these introductory remarks con- 
cluded, let us turn to an examination 
of the specific contributions which the 
evaluation project conducted in Santa 
Barbara by the American Council has 
revealed as intrinsic to effective use of 
motion pictures. 


A° a methodology of motion picture 
use gradually developed among our 
teachers, we began to realize that the 
motion picture was making a unique 
contribution to the developmental cur- 
riculum of the Santa Barbara City 
Schools. This curriculum had been con- 
structed to meet the personal needs of 
children and to help children realize 
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their obligation to the society in which 
they live and are to live. 

It is inherent in such a curriculum 
that both teachers and students under- 
stand themselves on the one hand and 
society on the other. As children prog- 
ress through the schools they must come 
to understand and appreciate that in 
America every individual is important 
and that the continuance of the Ameri- 
can way of life is dependent upon the 
participation of each member. Such ap- 
preciations and understandings can be 
arrived at only through participation in 
life situations in the classroom. The 
scope and sequence of the curriculum 
indicates the activities which it is 
thought will bring about those experi- 
ences which will give breadth and depth 
to the experience of the child and will 
foster the development of personal and 
social needs. 

For example, at eight or nine years 
of age the child studies his immediate 
physical environment, such as neighbor- 
ing harbors and dams, sea and wild fowl 
life, and so on. The following year he 
studies those people who live with him 
in his immediate environment and those 
who touch his life. He learns that there 
are patterns of life other than those 
practiced in his own home and neigh- 
borhood. The following year he studies 
state and national situations, learning 
something of the interdependence of the 
sections of the country. At the junior 
high school level he learns something 
of the place which he himself must play 
in the world order, and at the senior 
high school level he faces the problems 
that grow out of the society in which he 
lives. 

Throughout the grades it is signifi- 
cant that motion pictures have served 
to make the children conscious of their 
environment, to make them aware that 
this nation is blessed with great natural 
resources and that there is a great need 
for protecting these gifts of nature. 
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With respect to cultural relationships, 
the films have played an invaluable part. 
The motion picture has been a natural 
mode of enriching the class background 
by providing an inclusive experience 
with foreign cultures and in showing in 
what ways the American pattern has 
influenced immigrant people in their 
ways of living. In this field the use of 
motion pictures has stimulated much 
oral discussion, which has been followed 
generally by extensive research and 
reading to satisfy curiosity aroused by 
the picture, or to answer some problem 
raised by the discussion of the picture. 


ie has been observed again and again 
at Santa Barbara that the motion pic- 
ture stimulates critical thinking. Chil- 
dren slow in reading and comprehend- 
ing abstract symbols, and for whom 
critical thinking has been impossible 
in the past, behave entirely differ- 
ently when similar problems are pre- 
sented through the medium of the film. 
Teachers often have reported renewed 
efforts of these to understand abstract 
symbols following the presentation of 
the film. For children of foreign birth 
or parentage the motion picture bridges 
the gap between their native background 
and the society in which they are living. 
It has brought concrete ideas into the 
classroom, has given the teacher and 
pupils a common meeting ground, has 
provided the teacher with a beginning 
point for the development of her pupils. 

Films have promoted critical think- 
ing by clarifying and objectifying cer- 
tain abstractions which are difficult for 
pupils to grasp, yet which are important. 
This has been especially true when other 
cultures, such as the Mexican or the 
Chinese, or such national problems as 
that of the Dust Bowl, health, housing, 
and problems of distribution have been 
studied. 

The motion picture has been found 
to have a stimulating effect on the use 
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of language. Children who had been 
reticent and dull became alive and inter- 
ested. Many music and rhythm activi- 
ties originated after the showing of 
films. The use of the motion picture has 
been the starting point of much experi- 
mentation. In various situations the use 
of the microscope, the classification of 
insects, leaves, flowers, and seeds, and 
the growth of plants in different soils 
were brought about by things seen in 
films. Art activities also have been 
stimulated, such work as modeling clay 
birds, making under-sea dioramas, and 
so on, having been encouraged. 

The importance of the children’s 
evaluation of their own work, fre- 
quently given point and standards by 
motion pictures seen, cannot be over- 
emphasized since it is from this type of 
experience that young people learn to 
draw their own conclusions, to do crit- 
ical thinking, and to respect their class- 
mates’ opinions. 

Motion pictures have proved to be 
an effective source of motivation, a 
helpful stimulus to creative activity, an 
enabling aid to the development of crit- 
ical thinking, and a unifying common 
experience which provides a basis for 
intelligent classroom discussion, They 
have supplied the kind of experience 
with the cultures of people in other 
lands from which a genuine inter- 
cultural appreciation can be, and in 
some measure is, developed among the 
children. And the films have done this 
in such a way as to be understandable 
to children. 


HREE other values which have real 

significance for school administra- 
tors grew out of the extensive use of 
motion pictures in the Santa Barbara 
schools during the American Council’s 
evaluation project in the system. The 
first has been a curriculum gain. In the 
earlier formulation of aims and objec- 
tives for our system no statement was 
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included listing as specific purposes of 
the schools the developing of skilful 
and vocationally competent persons. 
Over half of the purposes stated by 
teachers for film use in the evaluation 
program were related to giving their 
pupils information and skills, much of 
it with vocational orientation. With 
such evidence at hand, the statement 
naturally has been extended. 

Second, the use of the motion picture 
as a teaching device and the constant 
emphasis upon evaluating the medium 
in terms of educational objectives have 
signally contributed to the growth of 
teachers and supervisors in service. Be- 
cause of the necessity for having to plan 
lessons carefully in advance, our teach- 
ers have become better acquainted with 
educational materials intended to help 
pupils achieve curriculum purposes. 
This in turn has helped to bridge the 
gap between curriculum philosophy and 
curriculum practice. A better under- 
standing of the curriculum and its pur- 
poses thus has been brought about by 
a functional process. As supervisors 
planned for the use of motion pictures, 
their attention was brought to the need 
of closer codperation and integration of 
the entire educational program. 

The use of films in the Santa Barbara 
schools has demonstrated to the super- 
intendent’s office that teachers do not 
grow automatically, but rather through 
trying out new approaches to old prob- 
lems, through gaining insights from 
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demonstration lessons, through co- 
Operative planning and discussion, and 
through continuous activity that is con- 
stantly self-evaluated under worth- 
while supervision. Teacher growth, like 
child growth, takes place by reérganiza- 
tion of past experience in new situations 
and proceeds best when there is constant 
individual check-up on results and con- 
stant stimulation of one’s fellows and 
one’s leaders. It has been stimulating 
to see the increased will to experiment, 
study, work, and learn on the part of 
the teaching staff of the city that has 
resulted from the evaluation project. 

The third value that has come from 
our extensive use of motion pictures, 
and one of especial importance to the 
superintendent, has been a realization 
of what films have to contribute to the 
schools in the field of public relations. 
Through years of reaction to theatrical 
motion pictures, the public mind is con- 
ditioned to understand information pre- 
sented through this medium. This is 
true not only as to specific information 
about education presented through mo- 
tion pictures, but also concerning things 
being taught in the curriculum. Because 
of these factors the field of public rela- 
tions offers possibilities in the use of 
motion pictures that warrant the atten- 
tion of all school administrators.* 

1 Two films which could be used in public 
relations work are now available through the 
California State Department of Education, 


namely, Your Children Learn and Learning 
for Living. 


Occupational Monographs 


Recent monographs published by Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, all a part of their series of occupational monographs and all 
bearing a 1941 date, include the following booklets that should be in the hands 
of every guidance official (the individual monographs sell at 50 cents each) : 


No. 


18—Opportunities in Farming, by Paul W. Chapman; 48 pages. 


No. 19—How to Get the Job, by Mitchell Dreese; 48 pages. 
No. 20—The Fields of Personnel Work, by John G. Darley and Ralph F. 


Berdie ; 48 pages. 


No. 21—Careers in Forestry, by Charles N. Elliott; 48 pages. 
No. 22—American Job Trends, by H. Dewey Anderson and Percy E. David- 


son; 52 pages. 








Running a School Motion 
Picture Program 4 By ROSCOE C. LYANS 


FEW years ago the Santa Barbara 
High School boasted of one 250- 
watt silent projector and of not over 
fifty film showings per year. Due to 
the motion picture project of the Ameri- 
can Council of Education the program 
was expanded quite suddenly to twenty- 
five to fifty showings each week—and 
since the completion of the project the 
use of films has shown no slackening. 
Such a rapid increase has made the 
problems of administration much more 
vivid than would a gradual develop- 
ment, albeit the problems are the same. 
What are these problems? How 
have we attempted to solve them ? What 
suggestions can we make in order that 
others may avoid the difficulties that 
we experienced? What are the advan- 
tages of the method we use, in prefer- 
ence to the way some other school does 
it? For the purposes of this paper it 
seems desirable to base the discussion 
on the questions most often asked by 
motion picture department representa- 
tives from other schools when they 
come to visit us. 

Question: How many projectors are 
required ? 

Answer: A projector for each room 
would be ideal, but most schools are 
interested in minimums, not in impossi- 
ble maximums. It is possible with one 
silent and one sound projector to man- 
age fifty or sixty film showings per 
week, assuming that the proportion of 
sound films is not too great. With an 
additional sound projector, such a pro- 
gram is quite readily handled. It is 
often necessary (and entirely feasible) 
to schedule the use of one machine in 
two different classes during the same 
period. 
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q Using a question-and-answer tech- 
nique in this article, Mr. Lyans gives 
the information that visitors to the 
Santa Barbara High School most often 
seek in regard to the school’s program 
of motion picture use. 

Mr. Lyans is head of the Science 
Department at Santa Barbara and is 
motion picture codrdinator for the 
school, which latter position he says 
“probably was given me because I 
made lantern slides and motion pic- 
tures and used my own equipment 
in my classes before the school owned 
any projectors.” He is a member of 
the Visual Education Committee of 
the Santa Barbara School System. 





To avoid conflicts in the use of pro- 
jectors, screens, and films, a schedule 
book is of great assistance. One page 
of the book represents one school week, 
with a space for each class period. In 
the proper space is entered the film title, 
the number of reels, the type of film 
(silent or sound), and the name of the 
teacher booking the film. 

It seems wise to limit the purchase 
of film projectors to one make so that 
only one kind of light bulb and one 
kind of other replacements need be 
stocked ; then, too, having only one type 
of machine simplifies the training of 
operators, 


Question: What about darkening of 
rooms? 

Answer: To preserve the normal 
teaching situation, the films should be 
shown in the regular classroom when- 
ever possible. If one-third to one-half 
of the classrooms are darkened and 
these rooms are allotted to the teachers 
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who use most of the films, there is very 
little need to move a class. A fairly 
large projection room should be avail- 
able also to the classes without darkened 
rooms, the physical education classes 
and the occasional groups of two or 
three classes. Grouping of classes 
should not be practiced regularly, but 
there are times when it should be done. 

The most serious problem in darken- 
ing rooms is the ventilation. Frances 
Noel, director of the visual education 
department of the city school system, 
introduced the use of brown denim 
draperies suspended from tracks on 
the ceiling in front of the windows, the 
two draperies meeting when pulled to- 
gether. With this arrangement it is 
possible to leave some windows open 
and secure some ventilation. Naturally, 
forced draft ventilation is desirable, 
but we don’t live in Utopia as yet. 

During projection the room should 
be light enough for note taking and 
dark enough to make the pictures ap- 
pear bright. With 750-watt projectors 
and efficient screens, some rooms are 
dark enough with the Venetian blinds 
alone, 

Question: Who operates the pro- 
jectors? 

Answer: Some teachers prefer to 
operate the machines, while others leave 
it to the students. All classroom teach- 
ers should be able to project and should 
do so occasionally to keep in practice. 
Students, both boys and girls, like to 
do this work and are allowed to do it 
after proper training. A licensing sys- 
tem prevents carelessness, and in Santa 
Barbara this method has resulted in a 
reduction of film damage to a point 
where it is negligible. Any D. C. 
switches, reverse switches, and other 
unnecessary levers should be removed, 
as they are causes of confusion to many 
operators. 

Question: How are projectors de- 
livered to the classroom? 


Answer: By pooling the film require- 
ments of the entire school system more 
service is obtained than would be possi- 
ble if each school carried out its own 
program separately. The rental, pur- 
chase, and borrowing lists are made 
up according to the indicated use and 
importance of the films. Bulletins are 
issued showing the films secured, with 
dates when they will be available and 
short descriptions of their contents. 
Teachers then consult with the codrdi- 
nator who books the films and makes 
the entries in the schedule book. Each 
Monday morning a duplicate copy of 
the schedule for the week is posted in 
the faculty room. Film deliveries are 
made to the building twice a week from 
the headquarters staff of the visual edu- 
cation department, and the list of films 
received is posted. Written reminders 
are sent to those teachers who have 
booked films. By consulting the sched- 
ule and the list of films, anyone can 
see what films, periods, and projectors 


‘are still available. For such a system 


to function, a central visual education 
department is essential. 

Question: Teachers often receive 
cards from business concerns on which 
to send requests for the use of films. 
Are these cards used? 

Answer: If such a film is desired, it 
is secured through the department. In 
this way more people have a chance 
to use it, a conflict in projector use is 
prevented, and prompt return to the 
owner on the promised date is insured. 

Question: Do the pupils look upon 
films as entertainment ? 

Answer: Pupils are acquainted with 
fiction books for entertainment and 
with text and reference books for edu- 
cational purposes. Why shouldn’t they 
differentiate between films in the same 
way? When films first were used here 
in the school, pupils would ask to be 
excused from study halls to see the 
picture, regardless of its subject. Natu- 
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rally, such requests were refused. But 
pictures no longer are a novelty and 
create no such excitement. The ad- 
ministration is careful to discourage all 
use of films for entertainment in the 
classroom. 

Question: With the junior high and 
elementary schools using the film library 
and with wide circulation in the high 
school, don’t the pupils see the same 
films repeatedly ? Don’t the junior high 
schools destroy the effectiveness of 
films for the high school ? 

Answer: This is a common question 
and quite important. It worried the 
writer more in the past than it does now. 
Teachers showing. a film several times 
know that they observe something ad- 
ditional in each showing. How much 
more must this be true with pupils, to 
whom the subject is new. Then, too, 
the time lapse between the junior and 
senior high schools makes the film wel- 
come again. Another factor to be con- 
sidered is the change of emphasis from 
class to class. There are practically no 
complaints from pupils about overuse 
of films. 

Question: 
used ? 


When should films be 

Answer: Like any other teaching 
medium, motion pictures should be used 
only when they are of value. They 
should be related to the subject, and 
usually they should be short enough to 
leave some time for discussion. In most 
cases a one- or two-reel film is more 
satisfactory than a longer one. There 
is a technique in the use of films, and 
teachers should be familiar with this. 
The teacher who asks merely for 
enough films to fill the class period is 
not conversant with proper objectives. 
Neither is the teacher who objects to 
the use of a single reel. 

Question: Who uses films? 

Answer: There are some films for 
nearly every subject, but it works out 
that more are used in biology than in 
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any other one subject, probably because 
of the excellence of the available films. 
Chemistry, physics, shop, social sub- 
jects, and core classes all use many. 
Foreign language classes use films 
showing countries and their cultures. 
Art, music, home economics, and physi- 
cal education classes find several useful 
films. 

Question: Should the school attempt 
to produce some of its own films? 

Answer: Producing a film of a classic 
in literature furnishes a wonderful 
opportunity to correlate many branches 
of knowledge and seems well worth 
while, but the cost is high. Financing 
such a venture is always a problem. 
Filming of football games is common 
practice with many schools today, the 
films being used later by the coach as 
teaching material. 

Question: What is done about pre- 
views ? 

Answer: A film always should be 
previewed before it is used, although 
there are times when this is not possi- 
ble. Sometimes it is possible to visit a 
class where the film is being shown. 
Some teachers preview in the coordi- 
nator’s room, and some go to the pro- 
jection room of the visual education 
department. Sooner or later most of 
the teachers who have used films for 
very long come to the time when they 
already have used most of the available 
ones. Sometimes, though, a film is used 
from the codrdinator’s description of it. 
Various film catalogs help, and there 
are several books of film descriptions 
which should aid when a preview is im- 
possible. The loose-leaf catalog of films 
being prepared by the Motion Picture 
Project of the American Council on 
Education will be invaluable when it 
is released, since it will include full 
descriptions of available films and de- 
scriptions and evaluations of their use 
in various teaching situations and at 
various school levels. 


The Need for a Coordinated 


Service Department , », von wauams 


HE recent literature on the use of 
visual aids, radio, radio-recording, 
and museum materials in the classroom 
has presented an interesting reversal. 


The trend has been from an almost total ° 


disregard for the supplementary, or 
complementary, curricular materials to 
a rapid development of their use by 
means of specialized departments. 

Every month in some of the edu- 
cational magazines are articles discuss- 
ing the progress of departments of 
educational radio, visual aids, school 
journeys, school museums, and radio 
recordings. We can expect soon to 
read of departments of television. There 
is no criticism of the proper use of 
these tools in the classroom; in fact, 
many educators have criticized their 
tardy recognition. There is, however, 
a need to clarify our thinking concern- 
ing their adequate implementation and 
administration. 

From the point of view of both the 
classroom teacher and the adminis- 
trator, all of these tools have certain 
basic similarity and present some com- 
mon problems. In the learning situ- 
ation they all are supplementary to the 
realization of the objectives of the par- 
ticular unit of work to which they are 
contributing. Whether we are speaking 
of motion pictures, educational radio, 
school museums, or excursions singly 
or collectively, the only function of 
these tools is to produce a codrdinated, 
integrative, pupil-grow*) situation. 

Preferably the teacher directing the 
unit should make her own selection 
from all available material ; but common 
sense and a knowledge of the classroom 
teacher’s multiple tasks tell us that this 
is highly improbable, if not impossible. 





4q Specialists in visual education, like 
specialists in other areas, cannot help 
but be impressed with the importance 
of the contribution their field has to 
make. But sometimes, like other ex- 
perts, they let their enthusiasm carry 
them away, and so they fail to remem- 
ber that their specialty is only one 
element in the total educational pic- 
ture. It is well, therefore, for such an 
article as this one by Mr. Williams to 
be written, for it emphasizes that films, 
and all visual education for that mat- 
ter, are only one item of the growing 
list of teaching aids with which a 
school must be concerned. His sug- 
gestion for combining all these aids 
into a single department is a timely 
one. 

Mr. Williams is a science teacher 
in the Berkeley High School. Formerly 
he was director of the Department of 
Visual Education in the Great Falls, 
Montana, City Schools. 





Even if she knows what is available 
and can keep up with the new materials 
appearing every day, she will not possi- 
bly have time to preview, evaluate, and 
select the items that best will fit her par- 
ticular situation. There must be some 
agency that can help her to make such 
selection. How can this best be done? 

The crux of this administrative prob- 
lem is whether the classroom teacher 
will be served better by one central 
agency or by several. A teacher needs 
all the assistance she can get to intro- 
duce, develop, and bring to a success- 
ful conclusion a particularly difficult 
unit. Will she get this help better by 
contacting a person in charge of visual 
aids, another responsible for radio, and 
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a third directing the school museum? 
Or would it be more reasonable to ex- 
pect that one person who had a knowl- 
edge of all of these fields could help 
not only by suggesting available mate- 
rial but also in selecting among the 
various aids those best suited to this 
particular situation? 

A person interested enough in one 
of these special fields to be placed in 
charge of a department will be anxious 
to have teachers use as much material 
as possible from his department. For 
this reason, if for no other, a teacher 
will get a more balanced judgment from 
a unified service. It is unlikely also 
that the average teacher often will get 
enough time to contact by personal visit, 
telephone, or catalog more than one 
department. 

It seems logical, then, that the an- 
swer to this problem is a unified in- 
structional service department to handle 
all the supplementary aids now avail- 
able for the classroom. 


to department should be headed 
by a director who works closely 
with the curriculum director and under 
the same administrative officer. We 
should not be satisfied with a director 
who is merely someone in charge of a 
library of educational films and radio 
recordings. We should demand a per- 
son with the background and the vision 
to see the relationship of materials and 
tools of instruction to educational ends 
and to the mental processes of the child, 
a. person more interested in education 
than in the tools and techniques of 
education, one who sees the latter in 
relation to the former. 

The director not only would have 
charge of the distribution of all those 
audio-visual aids usually contained in 
this department, but also would arrange 
excursions for pupils and _ teachers. 
He would supply craft tools and mate- 
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rials, as well as materials for, and in- 
structional information on, construc- 
tion of such aids as dioramas, exhibits, 
models, marionettes, puppets, lantern 
slides, school-made motion pictures, and 
photographs. The department should 
lend visual aids, radios, radio transcrip- 
tions, vivariums, and small animals for 
class care, and study. The director 
should be able to call teachers’ attention 
to commercial motion pictures that 
might be of interest to them or to 
arrange for the recall and showing of 
those that have been presented previ- 
ously at commercial houses. He should 
supply teachers with up-to-date sched- 
ules of radio broadcasts that have edu- 
cational possibilities in specific fields. 
If the school system has a museum, 
such materials also could be made a 
part of this service. 

To assist a teacher and her pupils to 
experiences necessary for their further 
growth, the director must know the re- 
sources in the local community ; the per- 
sonalities, groups, societies, museums, 
collections, industries, and the natural, 
biological, and geological opportunities 
for experiential education. Further- 
more, he should make most of the ar- 
rangements for these experiences and 
should be able to adapt them to the 
pupils’ educational maturity. 


HILE this might seem like a 

large task, we are only asking a 
specialist, with full time and a staff, 
to aid in doing what we expect every 
good teacher to do in her spare time. 
It is impossible for a classroom teacher 
to read all the material published in 
her field, to say nothing of keeping 
abreast of developments appearing daily 
in pictorials, motion pictures, slides, re- 
cordings, and other media of communi- 
cation. Some way must be found to 
help; this can be done by creating a 
service department that will devote full 
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time to assisting teachers in implement- 
ing the curriculum, aiding in school sur- 
veys, and arranging excursions. 

This unifying of all service agencies 
into one department should insure that 
they will work in a more codrdinated 
manner than they might if they were 
independent units. A multiplicity of 
service agencies has several potential 
weaknesses. The individual units are 
open to greater attack from taxpayers ; 
they may not give coérdinated service ; 
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they are likely to develop into self- 
contained institutions that, fighting for 
prestige and existence, overlook their 
service function. Such conditions have 
come in certain school systems because 
the directors of these service agencies 
have not understood one of the basic 
principles of school administration : in- 
struction which leads to pupil growth 
is the supreme purpose of the school, 
and all activities for the improvement 
of instruction are means, not ends. 





“Motion Pictures in Education” 


Because American education has in the motion picture an instructional tool 
of such tremendous power, the American Council on Education established in 
1935 its Committee on Motion Pictures in Education, instructing the Committee 
to consider the national and international problems of production, distribution, 
use, and evaluation of educational motion pictures. In 1936 the Committee con- 
ducted a survey of motion picture equipment available in American schools and 
in 1937 began a three-year program of film evaluation and of experimentation 
with the use of motion pictures in the schools. In recent months the Committee 
has issued a series of important reports on activities of its codperating schools. 

The most recent in this “Series II—Motion Pictures in Education” are the 
five volumes listed below, the second and third of which have grown out of the 
work at Santa Barbara. All five publications are published as American Council 
on Education Studies, being issued by the Council at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. They are as follows: 

Films on War and American Policy, by Blake Cochran. Vol. 4, No. 4, 1940. 
Price, 50 cents; 58 pages. 

Motion Pictures in a Modern Curriculum, by Reginald Bell, Leo F. Cain, 
Lillian A. Lamoreaux, and others. Vol. 5, No. 6, 1941. Price, $1.00; 174 pages. 

Projecting Motion Pictures in the Classroom, by Francis W. Noel. Vol. 4, 
No. 5, 1940. Price, 50 cents; 53 pages. 

A School Uses Motion Pictures, by the staff of Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Vol. 4, No. 3, 1940. Price, $1.00; 118 pages. 

Students Make Motion Pictures (A Report on Film Production in the Denver 
Schools), by Floyde E. Brooker and Eugene H. Herrington. Vol. 5, No. 7, 1941. 
Price, $1.00; 142 pages. 








Evaluating Films Used in 


The Classroom 


OTION pictures, like other class- 

room tools, require care and dis- 
crimination in their use. And it is not 
enough that films be considered worth- 
while by professional critics—the teach- 
ers themselves have to judge the effi- 
cacy of this new teaching tool. 

If judiciously used, the classroom 
film has possibilities that are endless, 
providing new ways for more varied 
learning experiences within the frame- 
work of the curriculum. At succeeding 
levels of the school program, foreign 
cultures can be visually experienced by 
children through pictures; techniques 
of modern industry and communication 
can be brought by the films from re- 
mote cities and territories; social and 
economic problems and attempts by pri- 
vate or public agencies to meet them 
can be portrayed by sound pictures 
with realism and force otherwise im- 
possible. Yet in spite of this glowing 
picture of the use of films, we should 
remember that motion pictures must be 
kept in educational perspective and in 
proper relation to other instructional 
materials. It is easy to make sweeping 
statements concerning the value of “this 
method” or “that tool” in the craftsman- 
ship of teaching, but results must be 
tangible to carry weight. 

Unless an adequate program of film 
evaluation is carried on, it is impossi- 
ble to appraise the contribution which 
films make to any curriculum. It should 
be cautioned, too, that the evaluation 
which takes place, if it is to be usable 
by teachers, must have a realistic mean- 
ing for teachers. In this discussion 
reference will be made to an extensive 
program which operated throughout an 
entire California city school system. 
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4 By LEO F. CAIN 





4q This article serves two purposes: 
(1) to point out the fact there must be 
a continuous program of evaluation 
conducted by any school expecting 
to use motion pictures effectively, and 
(2) to introduce the program of evalu- 
ation which was an important part of 
the Santa Barbara Motion Picture 
Project and report certain principles 
which emerged therefrom. The author 
is particularly well qualified to write 
on this topic, for he served as evalu- 
ator for the Santa Barbara study dur- 
ing the school year 1939-40. 

Dr. Cain is educational director of 
the National Training School for Boys, 
Washington, D. C., and assistant pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. He is a coauthor 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion’s new publication, “Motion Pic- 
tures in a Modern Curriculum.” Dr. 
Cain was formerly instructor in psy- 
chology at San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege and instructor in education at 
Stanford University. 





HE American Council on Edu- 

cation, through its Motion Picture 
Project, set up a demonstration center 
in the Santa Barbara City Schools for 
the evaluation of motion pictures. The 
project operated as a functional part 
of the curriculum program, its specific 
task being the evaluation of films in 
general education. 

At the time of the Project’s entrance 
into the Santa Barbara system a com- 
mittee of teachers and administrators 
were studying the problem of the ap- 
praisal of the entire curriculum pro- 
gram. From their work projects and 
discussions there emerged five signifi- 
cant points which the committee con- 
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sidered basic to the evaluation program 
in their school system, In brief these 
points are:* 


1. The evaluation program must give at- 
tention to the appraisal of human rela- 
tionships, social attitudes, and emotional 
adjustment. 

2. There must be a clear definition of the 
aims and objectives of the educational pro- 
gram and ways devised to appraise pupil be- 
havior in terms of these objectives. 

3. There must be a mutual exchange of ideas 
among teachers in order that the most effec- 
tive evaluation practices may be utilized. 

4. The evaluation program must occur in 
the classroom itself and become a codperative 
venture of students and teachers. 

5. There must be a realization that evalua- 
tion develops slowly and must be a continuous 
process. 

In order that it might work most 
effectively, the Motion Picture Project 
defined its objectives in light of this 
general evaluation program. Specifi- 
cally, it set out: 

1. To determine the value of educational 
films in assisting students and teachers to 
achieve their educational objectives. 

2. To secure reliable indications of the vari- 
ous uses which can be made of films in school 
situations and of the best ways in which these 
uses may be made. 

3. To make available the results of the eval- 
uation so that better use can be made of the 
worth-while material already available and 
so that new films can be produced to meet the 
needs of general education; also to develop 
forms and simple techniques of evaluation 
which will be suitable for general use. 


Thus it may be seen that similar prob- 
lems of evaluation were basic to both 
the Project and the general curriculum 
program, and sources and instruments 
for the evaluation of motion pictures 
very early received attention. 

If motion pictures are conceived as 
teacher-learning aids, those who teach 
and learn are the best judges of their 
usefulness and worth. No matter what 
the technical excellence of any given 
film—its superb photography or acting, 


1 Adapted from the papart of Progress, 
Evalution Committee, San Barbara, Cali- 
fornia City Schools, June, 1940 (mimeo- 
graphed). 


its highly emotionalized music or sound, 
its theatrical excellence—if the film fails 
in achieving the educational purpose 
for which it is selected, it is, education- 
ally, a poor picture. If it fails to change 
pupil behavior in the direction desired, 
it is relatively useless in that specific 
teaching-learning situation. Those as- 
sociated with the evaluation project 
realized that pupil behavior following 
film presentation was the evidence 
which needed to be gathered; teachers 
and students were the judges to be con- 
sulted. No evaluation was to be made 
of films per se, but they were to be 
judged always in the light of pupil 
behavior. 


HE first forms on which teachers 
were asked to record their judg- 
ment of the worth of the films were 
simple. Only one request was made: 


Write a statement, giving your reasons for 
using this motion picture in class, your opinion 
of it, and your impression of its instructional 
value as indicated by student reactions. 
Answers such as the following came in: 


This film is excellent for showing creative 

handicraft and inspiring the children to want 
to do this kind of work. Interest was intense. 
They wished to see it again and wanted more 
of its type shown. 
As teachers developed in ability to 
evaluate films, more detailed forms for 
recording their judgments were evolved, 
retaining the same emphasis upon edu- 
cational purposes as the basis for evalu- 
ation and upon pupil behavior as evi- 
dence of worth. 

Throughout the development of the 
teacher and student judgment forms, 
increasing emphasis was placed on clear 
statement of purpose, the way in which 
the films were used, the strong and weak 
points of the film in reference to the 
purpose, and the kinds of student be- 
havior which indicated that purposes 
were achieved. 

As the project developed at Santa 
Barbara, more careful evaluation of 
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films in various units was undertaken. 
The development of this type of class- 
room evaluation was extended as teach- 
ers sought answers to questions arising 
from their persisting teaching problems. 
For example, would motion pictures 
stimulate and sustain interest in a group 
of uninterested, retarded, teen-age girls 
of low academic ability and foreign 
language background? Would pictures 
lead them to read? Would films in- 
crease their interest in their own speech 
improvement? Would films arouse 
concern among them for cleanliness? 
Would pictures lead, in combination 
with other activities, to growth in such 
attributes as social poise and ease in 
conversation ? 

Early in the development of the 
Project in Santa Barbara the impor- 
tance of gathering experimental and 
observational evidence bearing on prob- 
lems such as these was recognized. 
They were not academic research prob- 
lems ; rather they had their roots in the 
classroom, growing out of actual teacher 
concern. So, from the beginning of the 
Project, teachers were encouraged not 
only to make any use of films that they 
thought might be functional but to test 
their own use of films critically. The 
staff members of the Project worked in- 
tensively through conferences, informal 
discussions, and classroom visitations 
with any teachers who indicated an 
interest in any such study.” 

Perhaps the most important outcome 
of the evaluation program in Santa Bar- 


2 Detailed reports of studies may be found 
in Reginald Bell, Leo. F. Cain, Lillian A. Lamo- 
reaux, and others, Motion Pictures in a Mod- 

ern Curriculum, Apne Council on Educa- 
fin. Washington, D. C., 
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bara was the realization on the part of 
teachers that an educational motion 
picture, to be effective, must be made to 
serve the purpose of the teachers and 
the students. After a two-year period 
of classroom evaluation, certain prin- 
ciples of good usage emerged: 

1. There must be a definite curriculum pur- 
pose for using a motion picture. 

2. The motion picture must be an integral 
part of the classroom work. 

3. After the motion picture has been shown, 
there should be time for child reaction to the 


picture, and these reactions should constitute 
a check on learning. 


4. The teacher is to guide the work in the 
developing of the recognized purpose. 


5. A general procedure may be used to ease 
the class into a discussion situation which will 
encourage free and spontaneous reactions. 
This may result in several types of behavior, 
such as discussion, construction, and creative 
activities using dance, music, art, or oral ex- 
pression. 


6. An opportunity should be given for the 
raising of new problems, the altering of old 
ones, or the setting of new purposes." 

These points, then, give clear indi- 
cation that there is no formula which 
indicates the best way in which to use 
films. No set procedure can be de- 
veloped effectively for the use of spe- 
cific kinds of films; no dogmatic rules 
can be applied for grade level selection 
of material ; and no method of approach 
can be called the “right one.” Most 
teachers and students who participated 
in the evaluation experiment are con- 
vinced that films are in the classroom 
to stay, but they are aware also that a 
continuous program of evaluation is 
essential if motion pictures are to be 
used effectively. 


8 Ibid., p. 170-171. 


Social Studies Group Now Publishes “Social Education” 


Social Education, formerly owned by the American Historical Association 
and published by the American Book Company, is now being published by the 


National Council for the Social Studies. 


The National Council is, of course, 


the Department of Social Studies of the National Education Association. 


School Films as Parents 


See Them 


SHOULD feel better if this title 

had been as a parent sees them, for 
I can speak with authority only of my 
own convictions and evaluations. Per- 
haps it would not even be amiss if the 
title had read as some parents see them, 
for I have personal knowledge of many 
parents whose attitudes and opinions 
coincide with my own. Parents are not 
a special creation, but just people, and 
they display all the differences in inter- 
ests, fields of information, and reactions 
to various types of educational pro- 
grams which run through society as a 
whole. For parents belong to no par- 
ticular group; they are found in all 
groups; and within their groups, they 
are individuals. And so, really, I can- 
not write of the value of motion pictures 
in the school as parents see them, but 
I shall endeavor to give the impressions 
of one parent. 

As I look back on my own daughter’s 
childhood and girlhood, I recall that 
I had fairly clear-cut ideas as to what I 
thought education should do for her. 
I wanted her to be a well-informed per- 
son. I wanted her to come out of high 
school a fairly enlightened individual ; 
for, unless the groundwork were laid 
before she finished high school, she 
might never develop that breadth of 
viewpoint, that validity of judgment, 
that mental balance in the face of prob- 
lems, characteristic of the well in- 
formed. 

I was appalled at the wideness of the 
field to be covered. Soon she would be 
facing the decision of a vocation; soon 
she would become a consumer, making 
purchases in her own right and on her 
own judgment ; soon she would be scan- 


q By RUTH HEDGES 





4q What do parents think of films in 
the school? Do they look on them as 
another of the “fads” of education? 
Do they object to them as amusement 
rather than as education? Do they 
understand the purposes of educa: 
tional motion pictures and recogniz¢ 
the possibilities in this field? These 
are the questions which Mrs. Hedges 
answers in her article. 

Mrs. Hedges is state motion picture 
chairman of the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 





ning her ballot, with anywhere from 
five to fifty questions, some of crucial 
importance, awaiting her yes or no. 

I realized that our young people 
would need to know more than my 
generation had been taught about those 
great industries through which all the 
things we need and want come to our 
hands day by day ; more about the great 
trade facilities on which so much of 
production in our own country and in 
all countries depends ; more about those 
experiences of our nation which we call 
history, out of which have evolved our 
traditions and institutions and loyalties ; 
more about the experiences of other 
peoples, which have given them differ- 
ent traditions and institutions from our 
own. Even while my daughter was still 
in the elementary school it was recog- 
nized that the world was growing 
smaller, that the peoples of the world 
were becoming more interdependent, 
that the equilibrium among them was 
becoming more and more delicately ad- 
justed; that the whole world was the 
essential field of information for all 
citizens, 
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But no such comprehensive picture 
of world life could be gained from the 
reading of many books. I had to ac- 
cept the inadequacy of formal education 
in fitting young people for life in mat- 
ters beyond reading, communicating, 
and earning a livelihood. 

And so it was, when the instructional 
motion picture was developed and be- 
gan to find its way into the schools, 
I wished that my daughter could have 
had such an aid to learning, and I re- 
joiced that boys and girls still to come 
up through the grades were to have it. 


A I worked in my chosen organi- 
zation, the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, I found other 
parents in agreement with me about the 
kind of education they wanted their 
children to have. To be sure, I found 
many who gave such details little 
thought; many who were mainly con- 
cerned with the girl’s progress in read- 
ing or the boy’s ability in arithmetic. 
Yet I know that there is throughout 
this state a great body of parents whose 
deepest concern is the kind of person 
the boy or the girl is to become, and 
who look to the school as the factor 
second to the home itself for develop- 
ing that personality. 

Do not let me give the impression 
that a vast amount of factual knowl- 
edge about everything in general would 
necessarily make a well-informed per- 
son. I am talking about meanings. I am 
thinking about the contribution of the 
motion picture in the way of making 
known facts meaningful. Three things 
are essential if the facts which we hear, 
which we read, to which we give per- 
functory, almost unconscious accept- 
ance, are to carry enough meaning for 
us to influence our feeling, our judg- 
ment, our actions and conduct. 

The first is that the things repre- 
sented by the words heard or read must 
exist in the mind of the hearer or reader 
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as a clear, true image of the thing itself. 
Vagueness of concept is a great hin- 
drance to fruitful reading. A drawing 
or a photograph of such a thing as a 
box would yield a clear concept of that 
kind of thing. But a photograph of a 
flywheel, of a piston, of a pump, would 
be adequate only so far as the form of 
the thing is concerned; the essential 
meaning of these things is in their func- 
tion, their action ; and for such concepts 
the motion picture is invaluable. 

The second thing is the ability to put 
together the different facts or sets of 
facts, often far apart in time, that make 
a situation or a problem. For this the 
average student needs a medium of 
presentation which is concrete, com- 
pressed, vivid, to help him to grasp the 
intangible, to perceive the obscure. 

Twenty-seven years ago a world 
war sent wheat prices soaring and 
homesteaders on our northern plains 
frantically planting wheat; and land 
speculators opened more lands for the 
planting of more wheat. Twenty years 
later a succession of dry seasons set 
up a migration from those wheat lands 
comparable in extent to some of the 
ancient tribal migrations. The well- 
known documentary film, The Plow 
That Broke the Plains, puts these two 
circumstances together, relates one to 
the other as cause and effect, shows 
how both were related to the topogra- 
phy, the geology, the climate, and the 
weather of that region; and the Dust 
Bowl, which we might have ascribed 
entirely to the vagaries of nature, is 
laid at the door of man’s ignorance, 
thoughtlessness, and avarice. This kind 
of information carries connotations of 
below-the-surface perceptions, which 
thoughtful people crave for themselves 
and thoughtful parents crave for their 
children. 


The third essential is the need of con- 
crete terms for conveying to the young 
and inexperienced those generalizations 
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which long have been trite to adults. 
Children do not take abstract truth 
ready-made; and it is to their credit 
that they do not. Neither can they reach 
all their conclusions through personal 
experience. The film affords vicarious 
experiences in terms of concrete cir- 
cumstance, incident, event. 


The present generation of parents 
has grown up with the theatrical mo- 
tion picture and is not unaware of the 
values of the film for instruction as well 
as entertainment. Present-day parents 
know that business men use films to 
train their employees; they know that 
large corporations produce films for 
circulation among community groups 
to publicize their products or services 
or to establish goodwill ; they know that 
governments use them to influence the 
thinking of their people. They know 
that the film has obvious possibilities 
as a medium of instruction and com- 
munication, 


HEN a school is criticized for 

using films, this generally hap- 
pens because a child has come home 
time and again and told of having a 
show at school. Little children, espe- 
cially, do not say, “The teacher used a 
film in class today.” They are much 
more likely to say, “We had a picture 
show in school today.” “Show” is their 
term for any kind of film. If the parent 
could have seen the film to which the 
child referred, he hardly would have 
called it a show. 


The films used in schools are not 
those of the entertainment industry, 
except on occasions. They are short, 
explicit treatments of some phase of 
course-of-study subject matter. Rarely 
is there any thread of story involved. 
There is no call for humor or facetious- 
ness. It is not claimed for them that 
they are entertaining ; but they are inter- 
esting. They are interesting to the stu- 
dents, because they furnish informa- 


tion for which students are looking, in 
clear, vivid, understandable terms, about 
things in which the students already 
have become interested. 

There are as many kinds of films as 
there are of books, and each kind is 
produced for a specific purpose. The 
story film is intended for entertainment 
and may be compared with the fiction 
book. It is seen once and passed lightly 
over, answering a real human need for 
escape and relaxation. Occasionally an 
entertainment film is of outstanding 
value in yielding understandings of 
people, insight into social problems, ap- 
preciations of art and music. There is 
a place for such films in our school 
assemblies. 


Theatrical shorts, news reels, and 
documentary films are not unlike the 
non-fiction book or magazine article. 
They present information in an enter- 
taining way. Often they are valuable 
for auditorium programs and some- 
times are adaptable for classroom use. 

Corresponding to the textbook is the 
text-on-film, produced for classroom 
use, correlated with the curriculum, 
available for most of the subjects taught 
in the schools, with content and treat- 
ment adapted to children of different 
ages and capacities. These films, of 
course, parents rarely have the oppor- 
tunity to see. Whenever parents have 
been privileged to visit a classroom 
when a good teacher was using a film 
in a well-planned lesson, critics have 
become advocates. 


HERE is another use to which 
motion pictures are put in our 
schools that interests me vitally. 


Like most parents, I am deeply con- 
cerned about the leisure-time activities 
of our children, their out-of-school rec- 
reation. It is a responsibility of the 
school to develop interests for children 
that will carry into their out-of-school 
life. All children love movies. All chil- 
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dren go to the movies. They go to 
movies that were not made for chil- 
dren. They go to pictures produced, 
very often, to meet the demand for 
light entertainment. They watch the 
development of fantastic plots, divorced 
from characterization; they see so- 
lutions which are not ethically sound 
or logical. To be sure, the screen has 
no monopoly on this sort of fiction; it 
is common to the book, the magazine, 
the radio. We cannot shut these things 
out of our homes, we cannot keep our 
children out of the theaters. We look 
to the school to help our children de- 
velop protective discriminations for 
their amusements. 

I have in mind a classroom film, “The 
Cattleman,” showing the everyday life 
of a cattleman, his family, and his hired 
cowboys. It is just a document of 
everyday living—the work they do, 
what their life entails of drudgery and 
of joy, where they do their marketing, 
how they travel, how they go to school. 
It is not a story; it is not exciting; it 
is the West and the cattle industry, just 
as they really are. This little film would 
not prevent any boy from enjoying the 
typical Western of the movies; but he 
would know his Western for the tall tale 
that usually it is; he would not mistake 
it for life. Here is one way in which 
discriminations may be developed, by 
showing children many, many phases 
of life as it really is, and people as they 
really are. In this case, the discrimi- 
nation is a by-product ; the main reason 
for the film would be the prescribed 
geography of the United States in the 
seventh grade. 

A more sharply focussed method of 
teaching discrimination is the course 
in photoplay appreciation. The photo- 
play is an art in itself. To study it, 
objectively, as one of the arts, acquaints 
the student with the basic art principles, 
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intensifies appreciation of what is fine 
in screen play, stage play, the novel, 
painting, sculpture, poetry. The experi- 
mental period of photoplay-appreciation 
courses is over. It has been amply 
demonstrated that young people soon 
learn to evaluate critically their screen 
entertainment and choose to spend their 
time and their money for the better 
films. We parents want our schools to 
provide such courses for our children. 


O mothers, accustomed to such 

time- and energy-saving devices as 
vacuum cleaners and electric sewing 
machines, it seems silly to quibble over 
the cost of a teaching device that will 
make it possible in the student’s all-too- 
short school life to gain more infor- 
mation and understanding, to broaden 
the subject matter taught, to deepen the 
comprehension of it. A good film, run 
several times, with sections studied for 
specific points, sometimes will cover in 
one lesson period ground which would 
require days of reading. 

The motion picture is an American 
invention and development. Yet we 
have not used it consciously to develop 
a passionate belief in our country and 
our democratic institutions. We have 
left the use of this, the most powerful 
instrument for the promulgation of 
ideas, to Hitler, who has made con- 
centrated and effective use of it to in- 
culcate in the German people a fanati- 
cal and crusading belief in himself, in 
Germany, and in the totalitarian form 
of government. Have we been right in 
neglecting its use on behalf of our own 
way of life? Shouldn’t we begin to use 
it for that purpose now? May we not 
look to our educators to give leadership 
in adapting this instrumentality to the 
education of American youth in Ameri- 
can ideals? 


























How to Keep the Speech 


Student Busy 


T a recent interschool conference 
of speech and English teachers, an 
instructor in English who had been 
given the responsibility of conducting 
a speech class raised the question: 
“How do you speech teachers keep your 
students busy?” She went on to ex- 
plain that in her English courses it was 
possible to require the whole class to 
turn in a composition on the same day, 
or an exercise at a given time, but that 
in her speech class she frequently found 
that it took two weeks or longer to 
give all of the students opportunity 
for one oral presentation. In the mean- 
time, she explained, the ones who had 
given their speeches loafed until the 
next assignment. The loafing was de- 
veloping into low morale for the whole 
class, until even the better students were 
doing ineffective work. 

The problem may well be a serious 
one for speech teachers. Students must 
feel that they are being kept busy at 
worth-while tasks if they are to re- 
spect the course and the teacher. With- 
out this respect, class morale is likely 
to be low and the grade of work un- 
satisfactory. In the speech class the 
problem is probably more serious than 
in any other course for the simple 
reason that the class presentation de- 
pends upon the student rather than 
upon the teacher. The work of the stu- 
dent must be kept at a level that inter- 
ests and impresses favorably the other 
students. 


BEFORE offering concrete sug- 

gestions for keeping the speech stu- 
dent busy, the writer wishes to make 
two observations. First, there is no 
merit in keeping the student busy 


q By ROBERT D. CLARK 





q “The contents of this article may be 
oversimplified, but I feel that they 
might meet the needs of some teach- 
ers, particularly those who are begin- 
ning in the profession and those who, 
with major interests in other depart- 
ments, are asked to take one or two 
speech classes,” writes Mr. Clark. As 
a matter of fact, it would seem that a 
great number of teachers could profit 
from the suggestions presented in the 
article, for certainly any teacher not 
specifically prepared in the speech 
field, but who has had to teach oral 
English either as a class or as a part 
of her regular English classwork, will 
appreciate knowing “how to keep the 
speech student busy.” 

R An instructor in speech at Stockton 
Junior College, Mr. Clark acts also as 
executive secretary of the Western 
Association of Teachers of Speech 
and editor of “Western Speech.” Be- 
fore coming to Stockton in 1939, he 
was instructor in English and assist- 
ant professor of speech in Pasadena 
Junior College. 





merely to keep him busy. Busy work 
in this instance has little or no virtue. 
All of the exercises assigned should be 
purposeful, relevant, and helpful to the 
student in the speaking situation. 
Second, the teacher should make it 
clear to the student that his preparation 
for a speech will necessarily be different 
from his preparation for other classes. 
He may prepare in part while he is 
walking to school, while he is mowing 
a lawn, or washing dishes. In fact, 
preparation in odd moments of this sort 
has especial importance to the speech 
and should be valued as highly as the 
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formal library or pen and paper prepa- 
ration. The teacher can do much to 
increase respect for preparation of this 
kind, and consequently achieve respect 
for the class and better morale. 


PECIFICALLY, the following sug- 

gestions may prove helpful to the 
teacher in keeping the speech student 
busy : 

1. Keep the class presentations short. 
Although speech teachers are not agreed 
upon the relative effectiveness of many 
short speeches as against a few long 
ones, the majority of those reporting 
their conclusions seem to favor the 
short speeches. The recent Hayworth 
Research conducted in five colleges and 
universities by fifteen instructors re- 
veals a slight advantage in effectiveness 
for the short speeches ; at the conclusion 
of their studies, those in charge of the 
research were convinced of the superi- 
ority of the short-speech approach." 

For the earlier speeches of the semes- 
ter two or three minutes should prove 
ample time. The student, by frequent 
appearance, more rapidly makes an ad- 
justment to the audience situation, more 
quickly becomes at ease in the pres- 
ence of the group. Even with this brief 
time at his disposal, he can acquire skill 
in the development of a subject ; he can 
learn to use a simple outline—intro- 
duction, thesis, body, conclusion—and 
use it effectively ; he can learn to inter- 
est his classmates through various 
“materials” of the speech—illustration, 
specific instance, statistics, comparison 
and contrasts, and so on. All of these 
techniques he can learn, and rather well, 
through the medium of the three-minute 


speech. 


1A Research Into the Teaching 4 Publio 


Spoatin Committee on Codperative Research 
of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech—Donald Hayworth, editor and direc- 


Pp 
tor of the Research. WPA Project No. 7255- 
$/149; p. 130. The report may be secured from 
Rupert L. Cortright, executive eopety. 
National Association of Teachers of Speech, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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When it is desirable to place empha- 
sis on a portion of the speech, the three- 
minute time limit can still be employed 
by the simple device of making the rest 
of the speech elliptical, or by leaving 
it out altogether. Thus, if special at- 
tention is to be given the introduction, 
the student may give the introduction 
to his speech to and including his thesis 
statement, and stop at that point. Like- 
wise, he may summarize the speech that 
he might have given had time permitted 
and then present a conclusion. A pres- 
entation can be devoted to the support 
of one main point by an illustration, or 
by statistics and authority, or by visual 
aids—objects, diagrams, and so on. 

These complete three-minute speeches, 
or segments of speeches, provide recur- 
ring opportunities for the student to be 
before the class, thus improving his 
adjustment to the speaking situation, 
his effectiveness as a speaker, and at 
the same time they give him something 
to do, a definite responsibility in the 
class; in short, they help to keep him 
busy. The principle of limited time for 
class presentation may be employed, 
with due adjustments, quite as effec- 
tively in other speech projects such as 
reading aloud, group discussion, debate, 
drama, and so on. 

2. Keep the lectures and criticisms 
brief. The temptation to the instructor 
is to talk too fully on each presentation, 
to be too exhaustive, and occasionally 
to be digressive for entertainment’s 
sake. At intervals the instructor can 
with good profit time himself on his 
contribution. He may be surprised to 
discover what lengthy discourses he is 
making. 

Criticism charts are helpful at this 
point. The instructor can use them to 
detail his reaction for the individual 
student without taking class time. By 
using this device he need make only 
such comments as will benefit the entire 
class. 
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Criticisms can be kept brief if the 
instructor will, for the most part, limit 
himself to comments related to the spe- 
cific objectives of the assignment. It 
is unnecessary as well as uninteresting 
and unwise for the teacher to criticize 
all aspects of the speech on every 
occasion. 

As regards lecturing, the Hayworth 
study concludes that “The success of 
teaching is inversely proportional to the 
amount of time devoted by the instruc- 
tor to lecturing.” # 

The instructor, of course, should 
make a contribution to his class, both 
in general instruction, and by means 
of instruction through criticism. If his 
remarks are limited, however, his stu- 
dents will have that much more oppor- 
tunity for speaking and will be that 
much more busy with purposeful exer- 
cises. 

3. Insist that assignments be on time. 
If assignments are late, the class period 
must be “filled in,” the assignment post- 
poned, and the diligent students given 
added opportunity to loaf. No other 
course in the curriculum suffers so com- 
pletely from lack of on-time prepara- 
tion by the students as does the speech 
class. In other courses the teacher sits 
at the desk or stands before the group; 
he has the responsibility for the class 
presentation ; he is the one to give the 
lecture or lead the class in discussion. 
In the speech class the responsibility 
rests, at least immediately, with the stu- 
dent. He is expected to produce, to 
speak, to consume the allotted period. 
If he is unprepared, the teacher may 
“pinch hit,” but the whole class is likely 
to feel that he is an “easy out.” 

The only remedy is not remedial but 
preventive. The teacher must insist that 
speeches be given when due—on time! 
The insistence, of course, must be tact- 
ful. A teacher, especially a speech 
teacher, cannot afford to be placed in 


2 Ibid., p. 128. 
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the position of scolding or threatening 
the students, of daring them to be late. 

What can the teacher do? In the first 
place, he can set a definite time when 
the speeches will be due. He may divide 
the class into two or three groups and 
have speeches from each group due on 
a definite date. The writer recently has 
borrowed a volunteer system from one 
of his colleagues. When a new assign- 


-ment is made, he asks for volunteers 


to speak on the first day, others on the 
second day, and so on. Some classes, 
of course, are slow to volunteer. With 
them one can shuffle the cards and 
determine the groups by chance. For 
succeeding assignments groups once de- 
termined may, if it seems wise, be alter- 
nated in order of speaking. 

Occasionally the student who is dila- 
tory in preparation may form the habit 
of cutting class on the day his speech 
is due. A convenient rule is to require 
students to see the instructor concern- 
ing all absences save those regularly 
excused by the office. This practice 
gives the teacher an opportunity to aid 
the student ; it discourages evasion, and 
it assists in keeping the assignments on . 
time. 

4. Use pencil and paper exercises. 
One of the best ways to avoid fuzzy 
thinking and speaking on the part of 
the student is to require a written out- 
line for every speech he gives. The 
student can gain a more objective view 
of his speech if he can observe the out- 
line on paper before him. The outline, 
due at the beginning of the class hour, 
lessens the number of impromptu ef- 
forts. For the student to think through 
his materials—to see the relationships - 
of his ideas definitely enough to put 
thern on paper—is excellent discipline. 
The instructor should require not 
only the skeleton, the structural out- 
line—introduction, thesis, body, con- 
clusion—but should insist that the stu- 
dent make note on his outline of the 
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materials he intends to use to develop 
his main ideas and to interest his au- 
dience. At the same time, the teacher 
should caution the student against 
writing and memorizing his speech. 
The outline should not be used as speak- 
er’s notes, for it is much too long and 
detailed for that purpose. 

A second pencil and paper exercise 
of considerable value is the development 
of an idea by materials listed on paper. 
The student may be given several de- 
clarative sentences (questions which 
may be answered “yes” or “no” are 
quite as effective) and asked to choose 
one or two of them and support them 
with the various types of material. Thus, 
he might be given the statement, “Speed 
is an enemy of the highways,” and asked 
to put on paper an illustration, a spe- 
cific instance, a quotation, statistics, 
comparison and contrast, and so on, 
each of which illustrates or “proves” 
the truth of the statement. An exercise 
of this nature assists the student in 
acquiring facility in the use of develop- 
mental materials. In oral reading, stu- 
dents can be given written exercises in 
phrasing, in analysis of meanings, con- 
tent, and so on. Similar helpful exer- 
cises can be devised for other projects 
in speech. 

5. Use Interesting Outside Readings. 
Every teacher has his own lists of col- 
lateral assignments, so this point need 
not be elaborated. It should be pointed 
out, however, that interesting readings 
can be chosen and that, other factors 
being equal, they will prove more help- 
ful to the student than uninteresting 
ones. The attitude of the instructor 
toward the readings will contribute 
much toward the students’ attitude. If 
he regards the assignments as punish- 
ments, or tasks to be done, so will the 
student. If the teacher is enthusiastic 
about the readings, however, if he 
points out the interest qualities and the 
excellence of the content, the responses 
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of the students will tend to be more 
favorable. 


The writer once demanded thorough- 
going digests or outlines of all collateral 
readings and then gave to each paper a 
careful reading and evaluation. He 
now allows the students to take as 
sketchy or as scholarly notes as they 
choose, but with the understanding that 
they will be examined on the material 
at a later date. A surprisingly large 
number of them, under this system, 
make rather careful notes. Interest- 
ingly enough, some of those who seem 
to be careless stand high in the quizzes. 
But the important thing is that the atti- 
tude toward the reading is much im- 
proved, 

6. Use Personality Inventories. (This 
advice is given reservedly, with the 
understanding that only those who have 
adequate background should venture to 
use this approach.) Dr. Murray of the 
University of Denver, in his book The 
Speech Personality,’ has a highly de- 
veloped system of inventories, intro- 
spective investigations, for each speech 
project which the student has assigned 
to him. Dr. Murray’s approach to 
speech is “speech for personality im- 
provement.” After noting the close re- 
lationship of speech to personality, he 
draws the deduction that speech train- 
ing vitally affects personality. If that 
is the case, he reasons, one should de- 
termine what the students’ personality 
traits are, and then he should watch 
how speech training affects those traits. 
From this position it should be possible 
to arrange speech exercises so that they 
will enhance desirable personality traits 
and minimize undesirable ones. 

To accomplish these ends, Dr. Mur- 
ray has constructed diagnostic tests and 
improvement “blanks” or inventories. 
Following each of several projects, im- 
promptu speech, interpretation, group 


8 Elwood Murray, The 


Sposoh Personality. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1939. 

















HOW TO KEEP THE SPEECH STUDENT BUSY 


discussion, informal conversation, and 
so on, the student fills out the inven- 
tories in detail and thus looks objec- 
tively at his preparation, performance, 
attitude and so on. 

The writer has found the improve- 
ment “blanks” highly motivating and 
for that reason has employed them in 
courses other than “Fundamentals of 
Speech” for which they were originally 


designed, This approach to speech be-. 


comes, necessarily, not only a course in 
speech, but one in personality adjust- 
ment—one might say, in the psychology 
of personal adjustment. 

7. Keep the classes small. This, one 
of the most factors in keeping the 
speech student busy, very frequently is 
not within the control of the teacher. 
Every instructor, however, should do 
all that is within his power to bring his 
principal to see that large classes in 
speech may well be not only time 
wasted, but time used by the students 
for the development of lazy and anti- 
social habits. 

Some instructors, in an effort to 
achieve smaller classes, have voluntarily 
assumed heavier teaching loads. They 
point out they have no daily lectures 
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to prepare, or discussions to outline, 
nor, even with the exercises which are 
available to them, have they the papers 
to score that have other members of 
the staff. 

The suggestion of increased teaching 
load, of course, cannot apply to the 
teacher who is expected to coach debate 
or direct plays in addition to his regu- 
lar class work; no more can it apply to 
the teacher who devotes much time to 
speech correction cases in the speech 
clinic. But an earnest effort to keep 
the speech classes small must be made 
if the teacher is to keep his students 
busy, and thus retain the class morale 
necessary for effective work. 


N summary, it should be pointed out 

that the speech teacher must keep his 
students busy, not with “busy work” 
or dull, laborious exercises, but through 
purposeful, helpful, and interesting as- 
signments. The teacher may meet the 
problem in part through short class 
presentations, brief criticisms and lec- 
tures, well chosen out-of-class exer- 
cises, and again through engaging the 
codperation of the administration in 
limiting class enrollment. 





U.S. C. Completes Scientific Motion Picture 


Completion of another scientific motion picture, “Island Adventures,” by the 
visual education department of the Allan Hancock Foundation of the University 
of Southern California has just been announced. The film is being released for 
the first time by the Los Angeles City Schools, beginning with the current fall 
term. 

Depicting an exploration cruise on the Velero III to the Channel Islands by 
scientists from the University and the Los Angeles Museum, under the direction 
of Captain Allan Hancock, the colored film with sound is designed for use in 
the elementary and secondary school grades. The collecting of shore specimens 
and methods of deep-sea dredging are depicted in the film, as well as scenes 
showing the habitat and characteristics of many rare forms of marine life. 

“Birth of a Seal,” “Elephant Seals,” “Birds of the Tropic Seas,” and “Bird 
Islands of Peru” are among other educational films done by the Hancock Foun- 
dation. The Southern California collection in the Foundation building, record- 
ing the eight cruises of the Velero III to Equatorial waters of the Pacific and 
Atlantic, includes many thousand feet of motion pictures and hundreds of still 
photographs of unexplored areas rich in hitherto unknown specimens. 








Subject-A Procedures in 27 


Junior Colleges 


| Gs NUMERABLE department meet- 
ings, English Association section 
meetings, papers and panels and de- 
bates by teachers of both high school 
and junior college English, conferences 
with pupils, informal gatherings on 
school steps which produced discussions 
often vehement but always inconclusive 
about the importance and procedure of 
the Subject-A classes—all these had 
left the members of the English De- 
partment of Fullerton District Junior 
College still asking themselves and 
others many questions: What material 
should the Subject-A examination 
cover? What should the junior college 
expect as an entrance requirement in 
English? Which school has evolved 
the perfect test or procedure or course? 
By adding together satisfactory prac- 
tices can any junior college discover the 
answers to all of the questions? 

Because of this condition, the chair- 
man of Subject-A at Fullerton District 
Junior College, in the fall of 1940, sent 
to junior colleges of the State ques- 
tionnaires composed of twelve specific 
questions : 

1. What Subject-A test do you give to 
entering freshmen? 

2. What is the passing score on the Subject- 
A test? 

3. Do you consider other factors beside 
score on Subject-A examinations? 

4. What other factors? 

5. Do you put border-line cases on pro- 
bation? 

6. What is your method for probation? 

7. Do you repeat the September exami- 
nation at the end of the semester as a means 
of clearance for Subject-A? 

8. If you do repeat it at the end of the 
semester, do you require the same score for 
passing as in September? 

9. Do you accept placement examination 
records from other schools? 
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q By GRACE GRAY MILLER 





4q In September, 1940, Miss Miller was 
transferred from the Fullerton Union 
High School to the Junior College to 
meet a need for a teacher with ex- 
perience in teaching English in a 
high school of the Fullerton District. 
She was made chairman of the 
Subject-A work in the Junior College 
and immediately began a search for 
any relationship between scores on 
the Subject-A examination and “(a) 
grades in high school English, (b) 
number of years of English taken in 
high school, and (c) any other data 
on the records.” Finding no close re- 
lationship here, she next conducted 
a questionnaire study of Subject-A 
practices in other California junior 
colleges, the results of which study 
are published herewith. In the mean- 
time, Miss Miller has been experi- 
menting at Fullerton with courses 
planned to reach students’ needs in 
some better way than through the 
standard sub-freshman English-A 
courses. 

Besides teaching in Fullerton, Miss 
Miller has been a member of the fa- 
culties at Pomona High School and 
at Colusa High School. 





10. Do you excuse superior high school 
students from the placement examination? 

11. Is knowledge of formal grammar im- 
portant as a factor affecting placement? 

12. Is reading ability important as a factor? 


By January, 1941, blanks had been 
returned from twenty-seven junior col- 
leges and two state colleges in Cali- 
fornia: Bakersfield, Brawley, Citrus, 
Compton, Fresno, Fullerton, Glendale, 
Lassen, Marin, Pasadena, Placer, Po- 
mona, Porterville, Sacramento, Salinas, 
San Benito, San Bernardino, San Fran- 








SUBJECT-A PROCEDURES IN 27 JUNIOR COLLEGES 


cisco, San Luis Obispo, Santa Ana, 
Santa Monica, Stockton, Taft, Ventura, 
Visalia, and Yuba Junior Colleges ; Los 
Angeles City College; San Diego and 
San Jose State Colleges. Since repre- 
sentatives of some of these schools 
wrote that they would appreciate an 
opportunity to study the responses when 
compiled, Fullerton is publishing this 
report. The totals on responses do not 


always tally with the number of schools - 


returning answers, for some writers 
failed to answer one or two of the 
inquiries, 


N the paragraphs that follow will be 

analyzed briefly the responses to the 
twelve questions asked. 

What Subject-A tests do you give to 
entering freshmen? 

The responses show that: 


4 schools give an objective test only. 

4 schools give several objective tests. 

13 schools give an objective test or tests 
and an essay. 

7 schools give the University of Cali- 
fornia Subject-A examination. 

4 schools give a program patterned on 
the University of California Sub- 
ject-A examination. 

1 school reports that entrance to Eng- 
lish classes is based entirely on 
high schoo! grades. 

Of the standardized objective tests 
used, agreement is shown in the follow- 
ing choices: 

5 schools use the Purdue Placement 
Test in English. 

3 schools use the Jowa Silent Reading 
Test. 

3 schools use the Thurstone Psycho- 
logical Test. 

2 schools use the Barrett-Ryan- 
Schrammel English Test. 

2 schools use the Codperative English 
Test (American Council of Edu- 
cation). 

2 schools use the Nelson-Denny Read- 
ing Test. 
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What is the passing score on the 
Subject-A test? 

Such a variety of standards and 
methods for determining passing scores 
is represented in the answers that no 
summary can be made. Each standard 
is meaningful only in relation to the 
test to which it applies. The standards 
of six schools computed on a percent- 
age basis range from 25 to 80 per cent 
for a passing score. 

Do you consider other factors beside 
score on the Subject-A examinations? 
What factors? 

Eighteen responses are “Yes”; five 
are “No”; one school reports a double 
standard: one for terminal students, 
one for transfer students. Five schools 
consider high-school grades of a stu- 
dent as well as score on the Subject-A 
examination. Five consider reading 
test scores as well as Subject-A exami- 
nation scores. Four allow scores on in- 
telligence or psychological tests to influ- 
ence the decision. 

Do you put border-line cases on pro- 
bation? What is your method of pro- 
bation? 

One school reports a re-reading of 
tests of students in the border-line 
group. One reports a study of the 
cumulative record of the entering stu- 
dents in the border-line group. One 
allows a high IQ and an excellent high 
school record in its entirety to counter- 
balance an unsatisfactory score made 
by students in the border-line group. 

Ten schools report a probationary 
status for border-line cases; twelve 
make no allowance for probation. Of 
schools reporting probationary pro- 
cedures : 

1 school allows a two weeks’ trial in 
English A, accompanied by the 
writing of daily compositions. 

1 school allows a one-month trial in 
the regular English classes. 

1 school allows the probationary stu- 
dent several weeks in a sub-fresh- 
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man class until he is passed by the 
teacher. 


1 school allows probationary students 
to take a mid-term examination. 


Do you repeat the September exami- 
nation at the end of the semester as a 
means of clearance for Subject-A? Do 
you require the same score for passing 
as in September? 

Twelve schools answer ‘“‘Yes’’; 
eleven, “No.” One reports that the 
decision rests with the teacher. Eight, 
which repeat the examination, require 
the same passing score that was required 
for clearance in the first testing. Two 
do not require the same score; one 
“probably will.” 

Do you accept placement records 
from other schools? Do you excuse su- 
pertor high school students from the 
placement examination? 

Ten answers are “Yes”; four are 
“No.” Five are limited to acceptance 
of University of California Subject-A 
clearance records. Seven others report 
acceptance of records “of some schools, 
not all.” The closest agreement on the 
responses to all parts of the question- 
naire appears on the question of exemp- 
tion from the examination. Twenty- 
six schools do not excuse superior high 
school students from the placement ex- 
aminations; only one does. Several 
junior colleges, however, do consider 
high school grades in a review of rec- 
ords of probationary students. 
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Is knowledge of formal grammar im- 
portant as a factor affecting placement? 
Is reading ability important as a factor? 

As to the importance of grammar, 
seven schools report an unqualified 
“Yes”; seven more, a qualified “Yes” 
(if formal grammar means functional 
grammar). One reports, “No, though 
it should be,” making a possible fifteen 
affirmative answers. Eleven responses 
are “No.” About the importance of 
reading scores there is lack of agree- 
ment, The answers are, unqualified: 
nineteen, “Yes” ; eight, “No.” 


qs the space on the questionnaire 
labeled “Remarks,” occur the fol- 
lowing comments: Citrus Junior Col- 
lege maintains a coaching class for 
Subject-A students. Fullerton District 
Junior College offers a three-unit, se- 
mester course (terminal) in Develop- 
mental Reading to students who have 
taken but failed the sub-freshman 
English course. Stockton Junior Col- 
lege sponsors an organized guidance 
and remedial program for those de- 
ficient in writing skills. Taft Junior 
College permits a double enrollment in 
sub-freshman English and in English 
1A or B until such students are asked 
by teachers to drop one course or the 
other. Yuba Junior College allows stu- 
dents who earn A or B in English A to 
register for English 1A or 1B, those 
who earn C or D to register for a 
terminal course for the second semester. 


California Children Are Larger 
Results of body measurements of 147,000 children from all major geographical 
divisions of the United States show that California children are on the whole 
taller and heavier than children in other areas. 
This is shown in a study made by the Bureau of Home Economics, United 








States Department of Agriculture, with the codperation of research centers in 
sixteen states. The study in California was conducted by Dr. Harold E. Jones, 
director of the University of California’s Institute of Child Welfare. 

The ages covered in the study were from 6 through 14 years. From the age 
of 7, California boys proved to be taller and heavier than boys of any of the 
other states. The difference seems to be one which increases with age; thus, at 
6 years the California boys were on the average slightly lighter than the boys 
measured in Illinois; at 7 years they were slightly heavier, at 10 years 5 pounds 
heavier, and at 14 years 10 pounds heavier. 














A Case of Motivation for the 


Asking 


EAD almost any classified adver- 
tising section, and you will see, for 
about the hundredth time, a pair of 
entries like this: 
FOR RENT—3-room lower flat, 
frigidaire, near park ; $70 if taken for 
year. See... 
and, a little further on: 
WANTED—to lease for one year, 
3-room flat, must be lower, with re- 
frigeration, close to playing space for 
child. Will pay $65-75. Phone... 

We wonder: do they ever get to- 
gether? Sometimes they do; often, 
probably, each waits for the other to 
read his ad; and so, though each has 
something the other wants, the two 
never meet. Similar entries might be 
sent in by teachers in the same school. 

One would read: 

WANTED: Motivation for students 
not particularly interested in subject. 
Desperate. See... 
and the other— 

WANTED: News of individual 
students’ work in classes. Publicity 
gladly given to projects, activities, 
contests, etc. Apply at once to ad- 
viser of school paper. 

Do they ever get together? Not 
nearly often enough, to the great dis- 
advantage of both. For the situation is 
much like the one outlined first. 

Take the journalism teacher, or ad- 
viser, He is always looking for short 
news subjects concerning individual 
students to put in his paper, and prefer- 
ably about those otherwise unexciting 
students who never earn publicity for 
brilliance in an extra-curricular field. 
This is because usually he believes the 
paper should cover the activities of all 
the students; it is their paper, and 


q By MARVIN ROSENBERG 





q In the letter which accompanied 
his article, Mr. Rosenberg wrote: “In 
connection with teaching journalism, 
I am chiefly interested in attaining 
these two ends: to make the journal- 
ism course functional in the lives of 
the students, and to make the school 
paper functional in the life of the 
school as a whole.” This statement 
adequately explains his interest in 
the topic about which he writes. Mr. 
Rosenberg teaches journalism at 
Roosevelt High School, Oakland. He 
has studied at the University of Cali- 
fornia and at Columbia and before 
teaching worked as a reporter on a 
Bay Region paper. 





every one of them should be mentioned 
in it. 

So reporters are sent out to find note- 
worthy activities involving the great 
mass of the unexceptional, who have 
never excelled in sports, publications, 
student government, debating, clubs, 
ROTC, dramatic, music, et cetera. 
There is one main source for this kind 
of news, and that is the information 
given by teachers on class plans, class 
projects, or interesting special work 
done by students as part of the every- 
day school routine. Unfortunately the 
teacher all too frequently is too busy 
to give this information, or else she 
doesn’t realize its value and tells the 
reporter, “There is no news today,” in 
answer to even the most skillful of 
questions. 

One of the reasons, probably, that 
the teacher can’t be bothered is that she 
is hard at work devising ways to moti- 
vate some of her students, who are 
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barely hanging on and who can’t seem 
to get really interested. Suppose she 
took advantage of a couple of inches of 
space in the school paper to describe 
just one thing one of these laggards 
did. Suppose, for instance, that she has 
an English class making puppets, or a 
science class experimenting, or a social 
studies class hearing reports, and the 
paper prints the news that Bob Smith 
expects to have his puppet, or his re- 
port, or his experiment finished soon. 
Do you think that might have an effect 
on Bob? 


D°ES the man breathe who doesn’t 
get an emotional fillip when he sees 
himself favorably presented in print, 
for all to see? If this isn’t immediately 
clear to you, try to remember the first 
time your name appeared in the school 
paper, especially if you weren’t particu- 
larly important. If you were like about 
seven out of ten students, you probably 
cut out the story and pasted it in a 
scrapbook. You looked at it sometimes 
when you were alone, and it made your 
blood run a little faster. There was a 
boy in my home town who played medi- 
ocre tennis until the school paper, to fill 
up space—we often have to fill up 
space !—claimed that he was a leading 
contender for a place on the team. That 
year he won his first cup. 
It doesn’t always work that well, 
of course. Sometimes—maybe many 
times—it doesn’t work at all. But it’s 
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worth trying. Sometimes the results 
can almost be measured. In a reading 
class last year, I gave each student the 
name of a famous personality in the 
news and put these nommes de guerre 
on a chart that showed reading progress. 
This stimulated some of the slower ones 
to activity, but after a few weeks the 
novelty wore off. I then printed the 
standing in the paper, giving the chart 
names and real names, and in many 
cases the motivation was effective, if 
I judged correctly. 

Similarly, for a public-speaking class, 
in which we had organized a Senate, 
each student representing a state of the 
Union. Reporters described some of 
the bills proposed and the success of 
the senators who backed them. This, 
too, seemed to have an effect upon some 
of the students involved. 

Here were two cases where diverse 
needs were met with one happy stroke. 
The newspaper had news-worthy arti- 
cles to print; the class progress was 
helped along by one of the most power- 
ful hypodermics known to civilization— 
one’s name in the paper. It is nearly 
always a harmless drug ; and while there 
are plenty of those dullards whom it 
cannot activate, there are many more 
to whom its application might mean the 
difference between success and failure. 
And it is so near at hand—just one 
word to the grateful news adviser, and 
a reporter will try to have your story 
done in time for the next paper. 


Geographic News Bulletins for Classroom Use 


The National Geographic Society, of Washington, D. C., announces that 
publication of its illustrated Geographic School Bulletins for Teachers is to be 


continued during the current school year. 


These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to the weekly set, for thirty 
weeks of the school year. They embody pertinent facts for classroom use from 
the stream of geographic information that pours daily into the Society's head- 
quarters from every part of the world and are illustrated from the Society’s 
extensive file of geographic photographs. The bulletins are obtainable only by 
teachers, librarians, and college and normal school students. The bulletins are 
issued as a service, not for financial profit, by the National Geographic Society 
as a part of its program to diffuse geographic information, so the only charge 


is for mailing costs. 


Attitudes of Youth Toward 
War and Peace = ¢8v MRE ions 


HE school child of this as of most 
other countries is in general peace- 
ably disposed toward his neighbors. Al- 
though he may occasionally employ his 
fists for warlike purposes, he would 
regard it as definitely unsporting, not 
to say abnormal, to attack another with 
an actual instrument of war. These in- 
struments are reserved for the use of 
adults. It may be of interest, therefore, 
to consider what opinions youngsters 
have about a world in which “growing 
up” implies “becoming of military age.” 
During the past several years the 
writers have made a study of the social 
attitudes of approximately 160 pupils 
in a senior high school in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia.? The individuals studied furnish 
as wide a range of mental ability, of 
economic status, and of social back- 
ground as would be found in the major- 
ity of high schools in American cities. 
With this group an attitudes test was 
used and then repeated four times over 
a three-year period in order that pos- 
sible trends of opinion might be ex- 
amined. Since the test was intended for 
use with junior as well as senior high 
school pupils, it was phrased more 
simply and perhaps more naively than 
a test appropriate for adults. 


NE of the items included in the 
test was the statement, “We 
should insist that our country never 
go to war under any circumstances.” 
The pupils could indicate whether in 


1 For making this study possible, acknowl- 
edgments are due the Oakland Public Schools. 
Assistance in the preparation of materials was 
furnished by the personnel of WPA official 
projects 65-3-5406 and 465-03-3-40. A de- 
scription of the sample and of general pro- 
cedures is given in the following reference: 
H. E. Jones, “Procedures of the Adolescent 
Growth Study,” Journal of Consulting Phy- 
chology, 3 :177-180, November-December, 1939. 





q Readers of this article probably will 
remark that it appears at an appropri- 
ate time, a time when all of us are 
observing a national demonstration 
of how people form and change their 
attitudes toward war and peace. And 
they cannot help but realize that such 
an article is a reflection of our demo- 
cratic tradition; for there are so few 
places left in the world today where 
anyone is worried about what boys 
and girls think about war and peace, 
and there are so very few places 
where anyone would dare measure 
what is thought or where boys and 
girls would dare even vote as they 
think. 

Dr. Harold Jones is professor of 
psychology and director of the Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare at the University 
of California. At the present time he 
is in charge of a series of growth 
studies of young children and of 
adolescents. Participating also in the 
growth studies is Dr. Mary Jones, who 
is research associate in the Institute 
of Child Welfare. Dr. Harold Jones is 
a member of the editorial boards of 
the following publications: “Child De- 
velopment,” “Journal of Educational 
Psychology.” “Journal of Genetic 
Psychology.” and “Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology.” 





their opinion the statement was true 
or false, or they could indicate sus- 
pended judgment by a question mark. 
In 1936 and again in 1937 approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the boys and 
60 per cent of the girls marked this 
statement as true. The percentage 
of pacifists was greater among girls 
than among boys, but with both sexes 
the percentage showed a slight tendency 
to increase from the first to the second 
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year of high school. This tendency was 
sharply reversed in the following year, 
when less than one-third of the boys 
and less than a half of the girls remain 
convinced that the United States should 
never go to war. 

We are dealing here, of course, not 
with an age trend but with a reflection 
of a suddenly more warlike period in 
the world’s history. In many cases 
when a popular shift in opinion occurs, 
it is due largely to individuals who are 
close to the middle ground of opinion 
and who do not have to change very 
markedly in order to switch to the other 
side. In the present instance, however, 
some of the change is due to individuals 
who were formerly at the pacifist ex- 
treme left, but who followed many 
liberal leaders in swinging sharply over 
to a policy of war against peace- 
breaking nations. As data become 
available for the increasingly threaten- 
ing years following 1938, we may ex- 
pect, in records for comparable groups, 
an acceleration of these belligerent 
trends. 

As a check on attitudes which have 
a wider reference and may be less de- 
pendent upon immediate events, the fol- 
lowing item was presented: “War al- 
ways has been and probably always will 
be a necessity in solving the difficulties 
of nations.” A majority of each sex 
marked this statement as false, but ap- 
proximately one-third of the boys and 
one-quarter of the girls apparently were 
resigned to war as a necessary part of 
human affairs. That this belief was not 
greatly influenced by contemporary oc- 
currences is shown by the fact that the 
results remained nearly the same in each 
year of the three-year study. 


The issue of force in international 
affairs also is represented by the item, 
“Armies are necessary in dealing with 
backward peoples.” While the majority 
did not subscribe to this proposition, 
about one-quarter of the boys and one- 
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fifth of the girls accepted the traditional 
argument of military imperialism. 
Slightly smaller percentages approved 
of the statement, “Jtaly was right in 
using her army to conquer Ethiopia,” 
but a much larger proporation (particu- 
larly boys) believed that “The United 
States was justified in declaring war on 
Spain in 1898.” Among both boys and 
girls, approximately one in six approved 
of the statement : “Large, powerful na- 
tions should be permitted to take over 
by conquest small, backward countries.” 

Among these items a very slight trend 
could be detected, from year to year— 
the effect of high school experience, in- 
cluding contact with courses in the so- 
cial sciences, together with the effect of 
increasing intellectual maturity, may 
have combined to produce a somewhat 
greater questioning of the desirability 
of force. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the changes are small, seem- 
ing to affect chiefly those who have not 
yet made up their minds, Thus, on this 
proposition, the percentage of those ac- 
cepting the need for armies in dealing 
with backward peoples remained con- 
stant from year to year. But the per- 
centage of those who gave no opinion 
became reduced, and there was a tend- 
ency for their votes to be added to the 
more “liberal” majority. 


HE educational implications of this 

finding would be interesting to ex- 
plore further, if we had sufficient data. 
For the present, however, we may con- 
sider results from two other types of 
items: those dealing with various as- 
pects of military and naval preparedness 
and those dealing with “international- 
ism.” 

In the first group, we have the state- 
ment, “Military preparedness is one of 
the best ways to prevent war.” About 
one-half of the boys and one-third of 
the girls agreed to this proposition. 
Here, as in many of the other issues 
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indicated above, the girls were less posi- 
tively militaristic; they included more 
individuals who hadn’t made up their 
minds and slightly more who had 
adopted a liberal or anti-militarist posi- 
tion. 

When, however, we turn to an issue 
which is much closer home, “Military 
training should recewe strong support 
in our colleges and high schools,” it is in- 


teresting to note that the boys lagged be-' 


hind the girls in approval of the proposi- 
tion. And also on the item, “The United 
States should have the largest navy in 
the world,” more girls than boys ap- 
proved. 

In the group of questions on inter- 
nationalism, the issue was presented, 
“Should all nations be members of a 
World Court or League of Nations, to 
arbitrate their differences?” Some of 
our isolationist members of Congress 
would be distressed to find that the ma- 
jority of this high school group voted 
“Yes” on this question and that the 
percentage of approving votes increased 
from the first through the last year of 
high school. About one-quarter of both 
boys and girls voted persistently against 
it, but the bloc of favorable opinions in- 
creased from year to year as individuals 
swung from the “doubtful” to the “in- 
ternationalist” column. 

An increasing majority agreed that 
“National boundaries may some day be- 
come as unimportant as state lines have 
become in America during the past 
hundred years.” Related to this, the 
proposition, “World patriotism should 
come first, above national patriotism,” 
introduces an issue which nationalists 
do not always discuss calmly. In the 
first year of our tests, one-third of the 
girls in the group voted for this state- 
ment, one-third against it, and one-third 
had not made up their minds. In their 
last year of high school, 57 per cent 
voted for it, 31 per cent against, and 
only 12 per cent remained undecided. 
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Results for the boys were similar, ex- 
cept that (as in the case of many other 
items bearing on social attitudes) the 
boys were more likely to be explicit in 
their opinions, with fewer withholding 
judgment. 

That opinions in this field are not 
always well integrated, and that in- 
consistent views may exist side by side, 
is shown by the results for one more 
statement, “‘My country, may she al- 
ways be right, but right or wrong, my 
country’ is a good slogan.” Many who 
approved the concept of world patriot- 
ism also voted this “a good slogan.” 

Although the girls tended to express 
a greater antipathy to war, they were 
less internationally minded than the 
boys, somewhat less consistent and dis- 
criminating, and less clear as to their 
opinions. Perhaps their position is ac- 
curately reflected by answers to the 
item, “Women should take a deep inter- 
est in politics.” It is an interesting fact 
that in each year of the study this state- 
ment was approved by a larger pro- 
portion of boys than of girls. This very 
aloofness, however, on the part of the 
girls in our group, has permitted the 
eventual appearance of a slightly in- 
creasing open-mindedness. 


ig should be pointed out that in no 
case were the items in this test used 
as material for class discussion, and 
there was no attempt on the part of 
the writers nor of the school adminis- 
tration to alter opinions on these spe- 
cific points. Nor could the repetition 
of the test be expected to influence 
views, since it was understood that the 
answers had no bearing on school 
grades, and the individual topics could 
not easily be remembered for later dis- 
cussion (the items mentioned above 
were intermixed with a large number 
of other items dealing with quite differ- 
ent political and personal issues). Un- 
doubtedly individual pupils were influ- 
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enced in one direction or another by 
individual teachers; however, the ex- 
tent to which the school enters into the 
general molding of social opinion is 
placed in considerable doubt by an 
earlier study which measured the atti- 
tudes both of graduating high school 
seniors in sixteen different high school 
districts in California and of parents 
and high school teachers.? 

The pattern of opinions held by the 
students was found to resemble closely 
that of parents; on these particular 
topics very little influence could as a 
rule be imputed to the teachers. The 
director of the study made the sug- 
gestion that in the field of public affairs 
coordinated classes should be organ- 
ized for parents and children, classes 
which would promote free discussion 
of social issues and aid in the rational 
growth of shared opinion. 

Several studies have shown that 
under ordinary teaching conditions 
courses in history and the social sciences 
are likely to have little effect upon so- 
cial attitudes. On the other hand, when 
a specific point of view is presented, or 
when information is levelled at beliefs 
arising from incorrect data, significant 
changes have been recorded in the atti- 
tudes of high school pupils following 
only a few weeks or months of instruc- 
tion.* This has been demonstrated for 
attitudes toward war, toward other 
races, and toward internationalism. 


If we review the findings of the Oak- 
land study, we note that there is a 
minority, persistent from year to year, 
having views which reflect militarism, 
nationalism, jingoism, or fascism in 
some form. Members of this group 
come from homes of superior as well 
as from homes of inferior cultural 
status. Their number does not decrease 





2 Ibid. 

8 D. W. Campbell and G. F. Stover, ““‘Teach- 
ing International-Mindedness in the Social 
Studies,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
7 :244-248, December, 1933. 
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as the result of maturity or education, 

We note a somewhat larger group 
with morally idealistic “liberal” views, 
in general opposed to war, and favor- 
able toward measures which could lead 
to the international organization of 
peace. The number of these increased 
somewhat from 1936 to 1938, princi- 
pally due.to recruits from a middle- 
ground group (particularly of girls) 
who were late in reaching positive 
opinions. We note also a certain lack 
of consistency or integration in opin- 
ions, indicating the absence of thor- 
oughly examined organizing principles 
as the basis for attitudes. 

If education toward the development 
of peaceful relationships among nations 
is accepted as one of the functions of 
the public schools, ways should be found 
for giving firmer support to the pres- 
ent majority attitudes in this field. 
One feels that these attitudes now rest 
upon a somewhat precarious founda- 
tion, A slight change in our national 
feeling of security, in our response to 
the military or even the economical 
challenge of other nations, may well be 
sufficient to swing the balance sharply 
in another direction. It is difficult to 
have security in one nation when others 
are feeling insecure; it is difficult and 
may become impossible for one nation 
to do all the things necessary to pro- 
mote peace, when other nations are 
doing all the things necessary to pro- 
mote war. 


The pessimist points to unpredictable 
and uncontrollable forces against which 
education is virtually helpless. We may 
still hope, however, that the attitudes 
appropriate to world peace will have 
a role to play in the post-war organi- 
zation of international relationships. 
One of the ways in which education 
can increase its participation in this 
role is through making use of a better 
understanding of how social attitudes 
develop and of how they are modified. 








Putting a Thrill into the 
Study of History 4 By HAROLD A. HANSEN 


ISTORY as taught in our junior 

colleges and secondary schools 
should be a thrilling adventure. But 
instead, our students come to us con- 
vinced that they are to be taught a lot 
of facts, some cut and dried conclusions, 
and a number of solutions to problems 
that have been dead since 1914 (their 
Middle Ages). They are convinced 
that all history is summed up in an 
interminable list of meaningless dates 
that somehow must be memorized be- 
fore the course is completed. Much of 
this idea carries over to the senior col- 
lege, where it is confirmed. 

This is too bad, for history is the 
livest subject that can be studied today. 
Its study is a fascinating game, and 
no matter with what reluctance our stu- 
dents enter the class, they soon should 
know the exhilaration that comes with 
facing vital problems to which there are 
no cut and dried solutions. 

History cannot be presented in pills 
to be popped down the throats of stu- 
dents, one each class session, followed 
by an examination in which the pills 
are regurgitated and after which the 
students forget everything but the pain. 
History is the thrilling story of the vital 
problems that men in particular places 
and under specific circumstances have 
tried to solve—at which, more often 
than not, they have failed. It is dy- 
namic. Most of the problems are as 
alive today as they were when the first 
men struggled with them. Many of 
them have been “solved” again and 
again, but each time the “solution” has 
proved unsatisfactory, either because it 
failed to solve the problem or because 
it created new problems that were worse. 





q In these days when history is being 
made overnight, there seems little 
excuse for any teacher to live so far 
in the past that he can fail to tie up 
his subject matter with the vital hap- 
penings of the present and so make 
of history a living, thrilling story. But 
most of us teachers seem inclined to 
teach as we were taught, and so Mr. 
Hansen writes this article to encour- 
age us to awaken to the fact that 
current world problems present us 
the opportunity of showing history as 
an exciting sweep of events from the 
past to the present. The lesson he 
teaches, incidentally, is one that will 
profit instructors in other fields. 

Mr. Hansen has taught history, at 
one time or another, in every grade 
from the fifth to the fourteenth. At 
present he is a teacher of modern 
European history at Pasadena Junior 
College. He speaks frequently before 
civic groups, interpreting current de- 
velopments in the light of their back- 
grounds, and has written numerous 
articles. He is the coauthor, inciden- 
tally, of a book dealing with simple 
and intricate techniques of play at 
contract bridge. 





I HAVE before me two magazine 

articles which but a few months ago 
attempted to explain the recent Russian 
attack on Finland, One author asserts 
and attempts to prove that Stalin has 
picked up the threads of Czarist for- 
eign policy, that Russia again has be- 
come imperialistic. A very interesting 
conclusion based on the incontroverti- 
ble fact that Russia needs, and does not 
yet possess, an outlet to the markets of 
the world. But it stops there. The 
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other, based on approximately the same 
facts, asserts and attempts to prove that 
Stalin’s move is the first step in the 
fulfillment of the Communist Ideal— 
World Revolution. 

Taken together at the time they were 
written, these points of view consti- 
tuted a challenge, and one that was 
vital to the future of the very students 
sitting in our classes. For, if the first 
author was correct in his assumption, 
then Communism had lost its home base 
and had ceased to be a first-rate menace 
to other systems; but if the second 
author was right, the much talked of 
“World Revolution” (whatever that is) 
was likely to reach into our classrooms 
and drag some of these same students 
into first-line trenches. Students can 
get excited about a problem like that; 
and if they look at it now in the light 
of the present struggle between Ger- 
many and Russia they begin to realize 
that perhaps Russia’s invasion of Fin- 
land was but the first step in a titanic 
game of chess played by two dictators, a 
game to determine which shall survive. 

But where does history come in? In 
a study of the basic factors that condi- 
tion Stalin’s outlook and his chances of 
success. These can be determined and 
weighed only in terms of some seven 
hundred years of Russian (and Euro- 
pean) history; but, and here is the 
point, this weighing process becomes 
fascinating because it is keyed to a 
present problem that the student can 
easily see is vital to his own well-being. 


NE of our troubles is that we at- 

tempt to teach history as if it were 
what is written in a given textbook. As 
the author of one text puts it, “The 
teaching experience which he (the 
author) may be assumed to have gath- 
ered before writing his history has ap- 
prised him that the majority of his 
readers will vigorously resist every at- 
tempt to lure them beyond their daily 
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assignment and that, instead of ventur- 
ing beyond the text, they would welcome 
a substantial reduction of its pages,” 
This is a statement that I believe teach- 
ing experience generally will bear out. 
But there is a reason. When we allow 
our students to believe that the textbook 
contains all the problems, all of the facts 
bearing on them, and all of the solu- 
tions, can we expect that they will be 
interested in going afield? The thing 
becomes as dead as a murder mystery 
when we read the last chapter first, or 
as a fixed prizefight. Teachers know 
this—that is why few of them read the 
text themselves. 


At best, the author of any one text 
can know in detail from first-hand in- 
vestigation of but few of the matters of 
which he treats. There is no such thing 
as an “authority” on history. Suppose 
we make this clear to our students at the 
outset. The text is a survey, a tool to be 
used for getting started. It should not 
be mulled over and venerated. Let’s 
present the Problem first, then suggest 
a quick reading of that part of the text 
that will give the student a survey of the 
background of the problem. If we keep 
the problem and not the text before him, 
will he not soon be piqued into searching 
for a solution in which he can take per- 
sonal satisfaction? Every teacher has 
had this question answered in a gratify- 
ing manner by the few students each 
semester who happily are assigned to 
term papers involving problems which 
they regard as vital. We teachers live 
for those few students, but I believe we 
can widen the number almost indef- 
initely. 


A second difficulty, and one that is 
impeding seriously the success of most 
of us who have tried the “problem first” 
method, is that we are offering problems 
that have no meaning. We deal in high- 
order abstractions that go in one ear of 
the student and out the other because 
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there are no concrete referents in be- 
tween on which they can catch. 

Should un-American activities in the 
United States be investigated? This is 
a perfect example of a non-sense prob- 
lem. It doesn’t mean anything even to 
the teacher who asks it. What specific- 
ally are “un-American activities”? Is 
the action of a group of seventeen spe- 
cific men storing arms and making plans 
for the future overthrow of our govern- 
ment an “un-American” activity? We 
can think about that and conclude 
whether or not we think the government 
should investigate other groups to see 
if they are doing similar things. 

Is membership in the Communist 
Party “un-American”? If we decide 
arbitrarily that planning to overthrow 
our government by force is un-Ameri- 
can (how about paragraph number 2 of 
the Declaration of Independence—or 
did Article IV of the Constitution 
change that?) and conclude from an 
examination of evidence that that is the 
objective of the Communist Party, we 
have something to think and talk about. 
Otherwise we are asking our students to 
get interested in an airy abstraction. 
The term “un-American” must refer to 
something concrete that they can under- 
stand before we can expect them to get 
excited about it. We can make them 
feel guilty, but we can’t get their interest 
to center on things they do not under- 
stand. 

Earlier the expression “World Revo- 
lution” was used. It sounds terrific ; but 
what is it? If it means Russian gun- 
boats shelling our shores tomorrow, it 
is not worth wasting time on. If it means 
ten thousand members of the American 
branch of the Communist Party putting 
bombs under the Capitol Building in 
Washington or attempting to take over 
control of the Los Angeles Times next 
year, it is something we can discuss. 

Perhaps if we would be honest with 
our students and attempt to break down 


the words we use so that they refer to 
something that the student can grasp 
we would find him interested. This is 
not the same as saying let’s talk in one- 
syllable words. Emphatically no! But 
let’s quit using terms like “Commun- 
ism” as if that word all by itself were 
coming to the United States to grab 
each one of us by the throat and throttle 
us. If we can’t break a word like that 
down to the specific things to which it 
refers, let’s quit using it or admit that we 
do not know what we are talking about. 
“Communism” meant one thing to Karl 
Marx, another to Leon Trotsky, another 
to Lenin. What does it mean to you? 

Perhaps a word like that is too big to 
handle. Students readily get the point 
if, when such words pop up in class as 
they will, they are set to breaking them 
down. But perhaps it is easy to impress 
students with erudition. They get im- 
pressed and then sleep throughout the 
rest of the course. And rightly. “Words, 
words, words,” said William James; 
and the youngsters are just as smart, 
though not self-confident enough to 
voice their intuitive evaluation. If they 
dare challenge us we beat them down 
with other words. 

Our students live in a world where 
men everywhere realize that they are 
facing serious problems, but are baffled 
by a haze of meaningless words that 
both becloud the problems and prevent 
attempts at solution. 


The football field—that is something 
different. There they know precisely 
what the objective is. The problem is 
clear and they thrill to the strategy. In 
a history class we have lots more than 
that to offer. Let’s offer it. By tearing 
meaningless words apart, by eliminating 
many problems that students long have 
suspected do not exist, and by attempt- 
ing to arrive at tentative solutions for 
some of the others, let’s give our stu- 
dents a chance to have some of the fun 
to be found in the study of history. 








Report of the California 


Committee 


HE establishment last year of the 

California Committee for the 
Study of Secondary and Collegiate 
Education was an important step in a 
plan to provide the State of California 
with a broad means by which articula- 
tion could be made more effective and 
far reaching. 

Prior to this development, articula- 
tion had been limited to isolated pairs of 
educational institutions or associations 
such as the University of California- 
High School Principals Affiliation Com- 
mittee, the State College-High School 
Principals Affiliation Committee, and 
other committees of this nature. Such 
articulation groups have studied mutual 
problems and have inaugurated many 
worth-while adjustments tending to 
promote improved relations between 
schools and their student transfers. The 
setting up of a broader articulation 
group, i.e. the California Committee, 
should not be construed as a movement 
designed to curtail or restrict the ac- 
tivities of heretofore existing articula- 
tion groups, but on the contrary is 
planned to extend their effectiveness. 


Today nearly every school, be it a 
high school, junior college, a four-year 
college, or university is linked with all 
or nearly all of the other possible types 
of schools. Such linkages constitute the 
channels by which students go from a 
lower school into a higher one and by 
which graduates of the upper school 
return to the lower ones in the capacity 
of trained teachers or administrative 
officers. It must be obvious that no one 
school of a given group may inaugurate 
modifications without at the same time 
setting up waves or ripples which ra- 
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q By HIRAM W. EDWARDS 





4 To codperate with the California 
Committee for the Study of Secondary 
and Collegiate Education in its efforts 
to articulate the efforts of the different 
educational institutions of the state, 
the California Society of Secondary 
Education has agreed to make avail- 
able to the Committee the columns of 
the “Journal.” This first article from 
the Committee is noteworthy in that it 
reports the composition of the organi- 
zation and in that it demonstrates how 
the concept of the Committee’s pur- 
pose has been broadened since the 
present group evolved from the origi- 
nal “Planning Committee.” 

Dr. Edwards, University of Califor- 
nia director of relations with schools, 
makes this report as chairman of the 
California committee. 





diate to affect in some way or other its 
neighboring institutions. Articulation, 
therefore, requires a broader viewpoint. 
The California Committee for the 
Study of Secondary and Collegiate Ed- 
ucation, including as it does representa- 
tives from seven different associations 
or institutions, was designed to provide 
a central committee with the broader 
viewpoint. 

An article in the September, 1941, 
issue of California Schools presents a 
clear and concise report of the establish- 
ment of the California Committee, its 
policy and procedures, and its plans for - 
future activities. Through the codpera- 
tion of the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education, the CALIFORNIA 
JouRNAL oF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
will include from time to time articles 
reporting the development and activities 


REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE 


of the California Committee for the 
Study of Secondary and Collegiate Ed- 
ucation, 

The California Committee already 
has held a number of meetings. Some 
of the actions taken by the Committee 
are reported below: 


1. A plan was adopted to provide 
continuity and at the same time a change 
in the personnel of the Committee by 
fixing a three-year term (in general) of 
service, with expirations of service of 
four individuals each year. Presented 
elsewhere on this page is a table show- 
ing the composition of the Committee. 

2. It was agreed “that the Office of 
Relations with Schools of the Univer- 
sity of California, in consultation with 
the Secondary Division of the State 
Department of Education, should serve 
administratively in making arrange- 
ments for meetings of the Committee 
and its subcommittees.” 

3. The Committee voted that “in the 
interest of improved instruction and a 
better articulation program the Com- 
mittee should concern itself with all 
matters which pertain to relationships 
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between institutions of the State above 
the elementary grades.” 

4. In discussing a program of study, 
it was agreed that the schools of educa- 
tion throughout the State should be 
asked to codperate in the research pro- 
gram, should they care to do so. 

5. It was agreed to ask the following 
institutions to submit statements of 
their functions and purposes, such state- 
ments to be prepared after consultation 
with the people who are performing the 
functions rather than being written 
solely by administrative officers : 

(a) All of the higher institutions in 
California. 

(b) State colleges in California. 

(c) Representative junior colleges. 

(d) Representative high schools. 

(e) Adult educational institutions. 
While the secretary was instructed to 
request statements of functions and 
purposes from arbitrarily selected high 
schools and junior colleges and has 
made such requests, the Committee 
would be pleased to receive such state- 
ments from any high school or junior 
college not specifically contacted. 





MEMBERSHIP LIst oF THE CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF SECONDARY AND 


CoLLEGIATE EpucaTIon (SEPTEMBER 20, 1941) 








Institution or Representatives Alternates Officials Responsible 
Organization on the for Making 
Represented Committee Appointments 





University of 
California 


J. H. Hildebrand 
Frank N. Freeman 
Hiram W. Edwards 


G. P. Adams 
(until December, 1943) 


President of the Uni- 
versity of California 





Secondary 
School 
Principals 


Arthur Gould 
L. P. Farris 
J. R. McKillop 


Edward Farr 


President of the Asso- 
ciation of California 
Secondary School 
Principals 





Junior Colleges 


Rosco C. Ingalls 
Charles S. Morris 


Grace V. Bird 


President of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College 
Federation 





State Department 


Aubrey A. Douglass 


Frank Lindsay 


Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 





State Colleges 


Walter R. Hepner 


Frank W. Thomas 


Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 





Private Colleges 
and Universities 


John Paul Leonard 


Grayson N. Kefauver 


President of the West- 
ern Association 





School Superin- 
tendents 








William F. Ewing 





Curtis E. Warren 





President of the Asso- 
ciation of California 
Public School Super- 
intendents 














Using Faculty Meetings to 
Effect Correlation. <¢ sy so s. crossizy 


URING the past ten years prob- 

ably no set of words has been 
more used and abused by American 
high school educators than the terms 
correlation and fusion. Whole schools 
of thought, numerous high school cur- 
riculums in their entirety, college and 
university summer courses have ad- 
vanced the theory; and teachers and 
principals by the hundreds have talked 
the theory of bringing together subject 
matter in a unified program. Teachers 
trained in recent years have been ex- 
posed to numerous variations of this 
theory, all dealing with values and 
methods in making the understandings 
of English, social science, mathematics, 
and science a whole knowledge rather 
than a series of isolated facts. The 
modern teacher, in his professional 
reading, may find suggestion after sug- 
gestion of what is to be done in order 
to reach what has become an accepted 
goal. 

However, all too often, adminis- 
trators find that while the teacher has 
some knowledge of the problem, and 
may even have ideas of how to attack 
it, yet on the job he is too often im- 
mersed in particular subject matter to 
have the time or energy to worry about 
his colleagues’ fields. Where a whole 
school is organized around a core- 
curriculum, this probably is not true. 
But doubtless in the great majority 
of schools, teachers in science, mathe- 
matics, music, and vocational arts have 
little actual opportunity to correlate 
work in class with that in other subject 
matter areas. 

This situation cannot be entirely the 
teacher’s fault when it is realized that 
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4 Much has been said about making 
faculty meetings more profitable, but 
it seems probable that there are still 
many schools which will welcome Mr. 
Crossley’s account of how the meet- 
ings of his faculty have been vitalized 
and have been used to correlate the 
work of all departments of the school. 
Particularly adapted to the conditions 
of a small school is this device used 
at the Valencia High School—a seven- 
year-old school with an enrollment of 
two hundred. 

Mr. Crossley has been principal at 
Valencia for the past six years, going 
there from FontanaJunior High School. 
He writes that he has attempted to 
develop “a modern curriculum with- 
out going too far in the ‘progressive 
manner’.” 





school principals, searching for superior 
teaching, are demanding more thorough 
subject matter preparation and when 
teachers are meeting this demand by 
coming to the profession with superior 
specialized training, 

The problem then becomes one of 
administration if each field is to enrich 
other subjects in the school curriculum 
and to benefit therefrom. Many are 
waiting for further proof that the core- 
curriculum is the answer, that all sub- 
ject matter walls must be obliterated 
and the school become a full and wide 
experience for the child rather than a 
place where special knowledges are ac- 
quired. For them some other device 
must be found, and the one described 
herein may prove helpful. 

The particular device that is discussed 
in this paper is one whose use will be 
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the motivating factor for teachers to in- 
corporate into their work some of the 
best practice of correlation without the 
administration’s going to the extreme of 
setting up a complete new school-wide 
curriculum. In our school this tech- 
nique has provided teachers with in- 
centive and means of tying their work 
in closely with all departments in school 
with a minimum of effort and time on 


the individual teacher’s part. The fact 


that the device is ever present and 
within the reach of the teacher has 
added to its workableness. 


If teachers’ estimates of values may 
be relied upon, it is admittedly true that 
the average high school faculty meet- 
ing is a drudgery and attended only 
because of administrative pressure. If 
the series of faculty meetings outlined 
herein are of no other value, they at 
least have, according to the teachers’ 
statements, proved interesting and of 
value, for they have acquainted each 
teacher with the purpose, the method, 
and the problems of his or her col- 
leagues. The simple fact that each 
teacher on the staff has appeared on 
the faculty meeting program and thus 
has the feeling that he is offering some 
concrete suggestions has had its worth. 


HESE faculty meetings have been 

held approximately once each three 
weeks, informally in a different mem- 
ber’s home each time, and have cared 
for routine matters, presented a report 
on the subject or from the department 
before the group, and concluded with 
a social period when refreshments were 
served by the host or hostess. The fact 
that our faculty numbers but twenty 
makes such meetings less of a problem 
than if the group were larger, yet size 
alone should not hinder a similar at- 
tempt. Faculty members have become 
more appreciative of the worth of each 
other’s professional status, have en- 
joyed the round of visits, and have 
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profited by the social and informal 
nature of the discussions and the hospi- 
tality. 

Generally, a full evening is given to 
each department with the teacher or 
teachers in the particular field present- 
ing a brief résumé of their course of 
study—including general and specific 
purposes, content of subject matter 
given chronologically, and some de- 
scription of devices and techniques. 
This alone has been an education for 
our teachers, and all have commented 
that until these meetings were started 
they had had no fair appreciation of 
the other fellow’s problems or ability. 
And, too, many techniques that are 
proving successful in one particular de- 
partment may with little or no change 
prove of equal value in another or many 
departments. This was shown to be 
particularly true with the devices used 
to improve citizenship and character. 

Upon the conclusion of this presen- 
tation, the teacher then outlines methods 
whereby it is believed that the subject 
matter in his field may be correlated 
with the subject matter of other teach- 
ers. This is sometimes done by the re- 
verse method, that is, by suggesting 
how his work could be enriched if other 
departments would offer assistance to 
his special field. Here again it has been 
surprising and gratifying to note actual 
results when teachers have become most 
enthusiastic and have responded most 
generously in the offer of help and sug- 
gestions. New vistas of worth to the 
whole school have been opened, and the 
importance of a subject-matter field is 
justified when one’s own colleagues ask 
for help. 

The informality of these meetings 
permits open discussions wherein one 
teacher is showing another what he 
may do to help enlarge the scope and 
value of fields of study that until this 
time were vague and far removed from 
his own major interest. 
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2 ete much inspiration and 
interest is derived from this type 
of faculty meeting, without doubt the 
true value of the method is derived 
from the fact that the matter presented 
orally is given also to each teacher in 
brief form on mimeographed sheets. 
This printed work includes not only the 
outlines of courses of study and no- 
tation of techniques, but lists, too, the 
suggested correlations. The result is 
that upon conclusion of the series of 
meetings, each teacher has upon his 
desk a copy of all the courses offered 
in the school plus many suggested ways 
whereby he may enrich other fields or 
whereby other subject matter may be 
of value to his teaching. These outlines, 
bound with a master sheet prepared by 
the principal which compiles the school- 
wide programs in chronological order, 
are placed upon each teacher’s desk. 

In this last fact—that the material 
is at the teacher’s finger-tips—probably 
lies the ultimate value of the scheme. 
As noted above, teachers immersed in 
their own field of interest, with the 
burden of daily routine, are most ap- 
preciative of the handiness of materials 
which in the past they were conscious 
of but which were not available in such 
a form that they could be used with a 
minimum of time and effort. 

Though true evaluation of this set-up 
probably is not possible at the moment, 
recent faculty meetings have disclosed 
the fact that every teacher in the school 
is making use of the plan, and two sur- 
veys recently made revealed that there 
is not one member of the faculty who 
has not received services from another 
or who has not offered enrichment to 
other fields. 


HE following samples are merely 
brief outlines of the type of corre- 
lation being done, all of which had its 
incentive in the fact that now for the 
first time teachers are daily conscious 
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of the possibilities and values of the 
fusion method. 


Suggested offerings from the Science De- 
partment : Throughout the course as the vari- 
ous units are studied, groups of students are 
chosen by~the class to take to other depart- 
ments demonstrations of the following sub- 
ject matter: 


To classes in home making, orientation, 
and health and hygiene—the process of test- 
ing textiles, testing foods, testing patent 
medicines, testing soaps, testing tools for 
accuracy and quality, testing cosmetics, 
testing electric appliances for safety and 
economy; and methods for determining 
proper lighting for reading and working. 

To fields of social science—groups will 
be prepared to discuss how man generates 
and uses electric energy, how mass pro- 
duction is achieved, the scientific discoveries 
underlying the industrial revolution, the 
elements of astronomy, and social impli- 
cations of recent discoveries in physics, 
chemistry, medicine, weather forecasting, 
and psychology. 

The Mathematics Department and the 
Wood Shop and Agriculture Shop plan to 
exchange teachers and students to carry into 
the vocational fields the following skills: 
reading meters, measuring weight, size, and 
quantity of wire, nails, iron, bolts, screws, 
and so forth; figuring cost of above, cost of 
lumber (board feet) ; use of framing square; 
figuring roof pitch, area of building, area of 
stretchouts; measuring of grain and hay; 
difference between lineal area and volume 
measurements. 

To the home-making classes the Mathe- 
matics Department offers aid in teaching 
the following skills: measuring food and 
liquids, following directions (formulas), tak- 
ing measurements, adjusting recipes, working 
out calory values, estimating amounts for 
weaving, house-planning scale work, planning 
budgets, and so on. 

The Agriculture Department head sug- 
gested the following as topics for other de- 
partments of the high school to consider in 
correlating their work with agriculture: 

Mathematics Department : Lumber meas- 
urement, reading a one-foot rule, drawing 
to scale, figuring percentage of soil moisture 
and similar problems, reading angles, cut- 
ting proper angles, figuring bills of mate- 
rial, figuring hay and grain in terms of tons 
and bushels, weights of measures (liquid, 
linear, surface, cubic). 

Science Department: Structure of seeds, 
germination, roots, structure, function. Ab- 
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sorption and osmosis, root pressure, reverse 
osmosis. Stems—their function, structure, 
relation to buds (citrus). Leaves—their 
structure, functions, adaptation, and so 
forth; photosynthesis. Flowers—fertiliza- 
tion, importance. Fruits—kinds, six types, 
functions. Bacteria—as applied to soils, 
nitrogen fixers, dairy products. Entomology 
—classification, types of insects, damage to 
agriculture. Chemistry—as applied to agri- 
culture on soils. 


Civics or Basic Departments : Division of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; functions of each division. Functions 
of California Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Fruit and Vegetable Standard- 
ization. Laws and regulations relative to 
milk and milk products. Fences—why ? 

Commercial Department: Keeping rec- 
ords, as applied to the California Project 
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Book. Common business terms. Business 

letters—proper set-up, content, and wording. 

It is quite possible that none of the 
above suggestions for relating one sub- 
ject field to another are new. However, 
as indicated above, through this sys- 
tem of faculty meetings and compiled 
courses of study, the suggestions are 
not in teachers’ minds alone and vaguely 
discussed at the faculty dining table or 
suggested by the principal at faculty 
meetings—rather such suggestions 
from all departments of the school are 
in concrete form and are constantly 
available to each teacher. 

The value of the plan is proving it- 
self, It works. 


Grade-Point System at U. C. Is Altered 


The University of California’s grade-point system, bugbear of many genera- 
tions of perspiring students, will undergo an extensive renovation with the open- 
ing of the fall of 1941, according to an announcement by President Robert Gordon 
Sproul. 

In accord with decisive votes by both the northern and southern sections of 
the Academic Senate of the University, the grade-point system will be changed to 
make it less a code of penalties and rewards, and more what it was meant to be: 
a simple and just method of measuring approximately, for the student as well as 
university officials, the quantity and quality of university work completed. 

There are two major changes in the system. First, the removal of excessive 
penalty for occasional course failures. In the past, a student who for any reason 
failed to pass in a course, receiving a grade of E or F, not only had a black mark 
against his college record, but had a grade point which he had earned in some other 
course subtracted from his record. Hereafter, credits earned will not be penalized 
by failures. 

This does not mean that it will be easier for poor students to stay in college 
or to graduate, President Sproul explains. The student is now required to main- 
tain a C average or face dismissal. The new plan will, however, enable students 
to receive full credit for their successes. 

The second change in the grade-point system relates to the raising of failing 
grades to passing grades by repeating a course. Heretofore, a student who received 
an E or F in a lower division course could by additional work raise the grade to 
passing, but no higher. If he repeated the course and demonstrated his ability 
by doing A work, he received only partial grade-point credit, because of his pre- 
vious failure. 

Under the new system, if it is necessary for a student to remove an E or F 
grade in a lower division course, and the student is able to do A or B or C work by 
repeating the course, he will receive credit for it regardless of his past failure. 
His only penalty will be the extra time he has had to spend in order to prove to the . 
faculty what he can do. 
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The Relation Between Pupils’ Records in 
High School and Success in the Freshman 
Year of College, by Herbert Lewis Aigner. 
Unpublished master’s thesis, University of 
California at Los Angeles, 1941; 100 pages. 


HE problem of selecting high 

school graduates who are likely to 
succeed on the university level is peren- 
nial, and innumerable devices have been 
drawn upon for its solution. Down to 
1872 when the University of Michigan 
began to accredit high schools and 
admit students on the strength of the 
principals’ recommendations, admission 
was based on examination in specified 
subjects. The burden incident to such 
examinations had by that time become 
rather heavy in the growing state uni- 
versities. It is authentically reported 
that the professor of classical languages 
at the University of Michigan was in 
the habit of taking a long walk each 
evening and that he always passed by 
the Ann Arbor High School, usually 
deeply absorbed in thought. One eve- 
ning, just after an unusually severe ad- 
mission examination ordeal, he stopped 
in front of the high school with a jolt. 
He had conceived a new idea. “Why in 
the world,” he said to himself, “should 
we continue to examine the applicants 
from a high school which we know so 
well and which has so long sent us such 
excellent students?” To make a long 
story short, he communicated his idea 
to his colleagues at the next meeting of 
the Academic Senate, and the outcome 
was the accrediting system which is now 
in universal practice among state uni- 
versities. 
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However, this was only a partial solu- 
tion. The principals in recommending 
graduates for entrance, and the univer- 
sity authorities in selecting entrants 
from suggested lists, were desperately 
in need of criteria which had high pre- 
dictive value for academic success on 
the university level. Without going into 
detail, the criterion which came to be 
most widely employed was the students’ 
grades or marks in certain specified sub- 
jects. But, in spite of the unquestioned 
predictive value of this criterion, the 
academic mortality rate in the freshman 
year of college frequently assumed 
alarming proportions. In consequence, 
additional criteria, such, for example, 
as a measure of intelligence, came to be 
resorted to, and numerous studies de- 
signed to test the relative predictive 
values of such criteria have been re- 
ported in recent years. 

Aigner brings together the findings 
of some sixty major investigations de- 
signed to test the relative predictive 
values of such criteria. The results are 
on the whole disappointing, partly be- 
cause the original findings frequently 
lack statistical significance, and partly 
because the problem of prediction ap- 
pears to be more complicated and in- 
tangible than often has been supposed. 
Nevertheless, they warrant certain gen- 
eralizations. Chief among these are: 
(1) no single high school factor, includ- 
ing the IQ, shows a consistently statis- 
tically significant predictive value; (2) 
the students’ average grades in all sub- 
jects have the highest predictive value; 
and (3) when the high school subjects 
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are considered singly or in groups, the 
average grades in the foreign languages 
show the highest predictive values. 

Thereupon, Aigner undertook a de- 
tailed study of the relative predictive 
values which certain factors in a large 
metropolitan high school in Los Angeles 
have for success in the freshman year 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. The group studied comprised 
518 graduates who entered the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles from 
1934 to 1939. The indices for the sev- 
eral high school factors were the grades 
or marks for the various University of 
California entrance requirements and 
of the requirements for graduation, plus 
citizenship ratings and IQ. The index 
of college success was the total grade 
point average for the first semester of 
the freshman year at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

The results revealed statistically sig- 
nificant positive relationships between 
all but two of the twenty-two high 
school factors and success in the fresh- 
man year of college. The high school 
factor most lacking in statistically sig- 
nificant positive relationship to fresh- 
man success was, oddly enough, the 
number of units taken in high school. 
The high school factor showing the 
highest statistically significant positive 
relationship to freshman success was, in 
keeping with previous findings, the stu- 
dents’ grade averages in all subjects. 
Beyond this, the relationships fell 
roughly into three categories: (1) very 
low, but statistically significant, positive 
relationships; (2) fair, though not 
marked, statistically significant positive 
relationships ; (3) very high statistically 
significant positive relationships. 

Aside from calling attention to the 
fact that both citizenship ratings and 
IQ ranked in the lowest category, we 
shall enumerate only the factors falling 
in the third category, that is, the factors 


showing the highest statistically signifi- 
cant positive relationships with fresh- 
man success at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. These factors 
are: (1) the students’ grade averages 
in all subjects (r. 0.58; CR 30.5) ; (2) 
elective unit grade averages (r. 0.46; 
CR 20.0) ; (3) foreign language grade 
averages (r. 0.43; CR 17.9) ; (4) Eng- 
lish grade averages (r. 0.41; CR 17.8) ; 
(5) laboratory science grade averages 
(r. 0.41; CR 17.8) ; (6) American his- 
tory and civics grade averages (r. 0.41; 
CR 17.1); and (7) Requirement F 
(University of California) grade aver- 
ages (r. 0.40; CR 16.0). 


| ia interpreting his findings Aigner 
makes certain observations which 
merit consideration: (1) The low pre- 
dictive value of the IQ may be due to 
the highly selected character of the en- 
trants to the University of California 
(the IQ’s of entrants were uniformly 
high) ; (2) The high predictive value of 
the students’ grade averages in all sub- 
jects may be due to the fact that such 
averages furnish very comprehensive 
indices of pupils’ abilities ; (3) The high 
predictive value of the grade averages 
in laboratory science, American history, 
and Requirement F may be due to the 
fact that these subjects are taken up in 
the latter part of the high school pro- 
gram when pupils have found them- 
selves; (4) The predictive value of the 
grades in elective studies may be due to 
the fact that such studies are likely to 
be motivated and in line with the pupils’ 
special abilities ; and (5) The predictive 
value of the grade in English may be 
due to the important role which this 
subject plays as a tool for freshman 
work. The high predictive value of the 
grade averages in foreign languages is 
more difficult to account for, unless one 
assumes that foreign language study re- 
inforces the command of English. 
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Provisions for Work Experience in 
Carpinteria Union High School.— 
During the school years 1939-40 and 
1940-41, Carpinteria Union High 
School attempted to incorporate “work 
experiences” within the school curricu- 
lum. In commenting upon what was 
done, Principal Fred J. Greenough 
states that “Work for wages has many 
ramifications. In order for students to 
work there must be jobs; to pay for 
work done there must be money. Not 
many schools can provide paid employ- 
ment for their students. It follows then 
that school administration must look to 
the NYA and the community for work 
opportunities for students.” 


A survey of available work in the 
Carpinteria area was a comparatively 
simple matter because of the small size 
of the district. Newspaper articles in- 
formed the general public of the school’s 
interest in work opportunities for stu- 
dents. It was also explained that the 
purpose of the proposed plan was to 
act as a placement agency. Individual 
interviews with local merchants helped 
to convince them of the idea of allow- 
ing the school to recommend pupils and 
to assume responsibility for students 
placed in jobs. 

Asa result of their experiences, Prin- 
cipal Greenough and George Mangis, 
who served as codrdinator, came to cer- 
tain tentative conclusions which will be 
helpful to others interested in work ex- 
perience for students: 

Employers were willing to work through 


ing control of the job is highly important if 
the experience is to be of value in terms of 
the school’s participation in such a program. 

As soon as the students learned that the 
school was interested in work opportunities 
for them they immediately sought to place 
their names on file for future reference. 

When the students asking for jobs learned 
that prospective employers were interested in 
their school record, their citizenship, and other 
qualifications they immediately recognized the 
importance of a good recommendation from 
the school. 


Permanent record cards kept of each job 
project immediately made students aware of 
the responsibilities attached to working as a 
paid employee, rather than as a student work- 
ing in a class situation. Individual records of 
income taught the students the value of proper 
individual accounting habits. This was par- 
ticularly true of students working on NYA, 
as the NYA system of time reporting places 
the responsibilitly to a great extent upon the 
student. 

The Carpinteria High School enrolls 
approximately 200 students, 46 of whom 
worked a total of 24,349 hours for 
which they received $6,364.72. The 
average wage, computed upon a basis 
which included much unpaid work at 
home, was 26 cents per hour. Most of 
the employment occurred in the areas 
of general farm work, gardening, and 
picking and packing citrus fruits and 
caring for groves. Other students also 
worked in stores and offices and service 
stations. 


Principal Greenough and Mr. Mangis 
comment as follows: 

The extent of the work experiences in this 
instance seemed to be significant. Many hours 


of work were discovered by the students 
themselves after they had been on a job. The 


and with the school. This codperation in shar-training that many of these students received 
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in the special field in which they were em- 
ployed seems to have been adequate. 

Several of the jobs listed required special 
skills and knowledge. Without special train- 
ing the student could not have qualified for 
the available work. This specific application 
of classroom instruction to work experiences 
is especially valuable to the teacher as well 
as to school morale. The realization that the 
school is helping to find employment and is 
training students to qualify for special work 
is a definite factor in the way the student body 
maintains good citizenship within the school 
situation. Several students have continued 
with the work started while in high school 
without the period of uncertainty and unem- 
ployment that has been the usual lot of high 
school students following graduation. 
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Average Daily Attendance in Cali- 
fornia Public Schools.—According to 
statistics recently released by Walter E. 
Morgan, chief, Division of Research 
and Statistics, the total average daily 
attendance of pupils in the public schools 
of the State increased during the school 
year 1940-41 on all levels. 

Although data for kindergarten are 
not yet available, preliminary reports 
indicate considerable gain in kinder- 
garten attendance. The situation in the 
elementary school is difficult to inter- 
pret, but it appears that the increase in 
attendance may not be an indication of 
any considerable net increase in the 
elementary school population. 

Average daily attendance in regular 
day classes in high schools fell off 1 per 
cent. On the other hand, an increase 
occurred in emergency average daily 
attendance granted in high school dis- 
tricts because of epidemics and public 
calamities. It appears, therefore, that 
there has been no actual loss of school 
population in the regular high schools. 

Junior colleges organized in high 
school districts reported a gain in aver- 
age daily attendance of 1,106, and dis- 
trict junior colleges reported a decrease 
of 7.6 per cent. The regular day classes 
of the junior colleges showed a loss of 
2 per cent. Special day and evening 


classes showed a substantial increase, 
caused to a considerable extent by the 
national defense program. Heavier in- 
creases occurred in those counties in 
which the national defense projects are 
most heavily concentrated, namely, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Solano, Monterey, 
San Luis Obispo, Marin, San Francisco, 
and Santa Clara. 

In the high schools there were 317,713 
in average daily attendance in the regu- 
lar day classes in 1939-40, and 314,556 
in 1940-41. Special day and evening 
classes organized in connection with the 
high schools reported an increase in 
average daily attendance of 8,897, or 
25.7 per cent. 

Some of the conclusions reached by 
Mr. Morgan are as follows: 

Increases in California birth rates will 
begin to have a material effect during 
1943, six years after the first major 
increase in the birth rate, which oc- 
curred in 1937. A continuance of the 
rapid industrial expansion resulting 
from the national defense program un- 
doubtedly will have some effect in in- 
creasing pupil population at all levels. 

In the secondary schools, reports 
from various parts of the State indicate 
a withdrawal of students from regular 
classes, particularly from junior col- 
leges, to enter employment in the in- 
dustries associated with the national 
defense program. 


It appears obvious that the current 
effects of the national defense program 
upon attendance in adult classes of the 
public secondary schools will continue, 
at least for several years. The neces- 
sity for providing both preémployment 
training and in-service training for large 
numbers of adults for the specialized 
defense industries will no doubt con- 
tinue for at least several years. In addi- 
tion, there is a growing need for the 
provision of special educational services 
to meet the needs of the young men in- 
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ducted into military service. Moreover, 
if it is possible to assume that the pres- 
ent national emergency will not continue 
beyond a few years, the secondary 
schools will be called upon to provide a 
vast program of retraining for the per- 
sons released from the defense indus- 
tries. These persons must be fitted by 
the schools to find employment and to 
function efficiently in the fields that will 
be developed during the period of ad- 
justment that is ahead. 

The probability is that attendance in 
regular classes in secondary schools will 
remain fairly constant for several years, 
while continued increases of consider- 
able magnitude may be expected in the 
attendance of adults upon special day 
and evening classes of secondary grade. 
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Increase in Applications for Teach- 
ing Credentials.—According to infor- 
mation recently released by Raymond 
C. Perry, chief, Division of Credentials, 
State Department of Education, 13,976 
credentials were issued to teachers and 
administrators during the school year of 
1940-41, of which 9,610 were initial 
credentials and 4,380 were renewals. 
Corresponding figures show that a total 
of 11,831 credentials were issued for 
1939-40, of which 7,840 were initial 
credentials and 3,991 were renewals. 


The number of kindergarten-primary, 
general elementary, general secondary, 
supervisory, and administrative creden- 
tials was about the same for the two 
years. The great gain occurred in spe- 
cial secondary areas, where 5,890 cre- 
dentials were issued in 1940-41 as com- 
pared with 3,666 in 1939-40. Special 
secondary credentials authorizing serv- 
ice in special day and evening classes 
were in great demand because of the 
expanding program of adult education. 
Although subsidized by federal funds, 
classes to train workers for the defense 
industries fall largely within this area. 
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California’s Program of Vocational 
Education for Defense Workers.—In 
California the program of vocational 
education for defense workers is de- 
veloped and carried out in accordance 
with the conditions of the appropria- 
tions and administrative policies pro- 
mulgated by the Federal Security 
Agency and the United States Office of 
Education.’ According to J. C. Beswick, 
chief of the Bureau of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, the plan for defense 
workers provides training in two spe- 
cific fields of operation: (1) for indus- 
trial mobilization, (2) for military 
mobilization. 

The Commission for Vocational Edu- 
cation cooperates with the local public 
schools in developing and maintaining 
defense training programs to meet the 
needs for trained workers as indicated 
by the defense industries and the State 
Department of Employment, and as 
approved by the Office of Production 
Management. 

“Under the provisions of Public Law 
668 and Public Law 812,” says Mr. 
Beswick, “ninety-three public secondary 
school districts representing approxi- 
mately 208 high schools and junior col- 
leges throughout the State provided 
5,796 specific defense training courses 
of less than college grade for 99,401 
workers for defense industries and mili- 
tary personnel. 

“With the increased expansion of in- 
dustries essential to national defense 
and the increased military operations in 
California due to the acceleration of the 
whole national defense program, it is 
safe to assume that many more workers 
and military personnel will be specifi- 
cally trained under the provisions of 
Public Law 146 than was possible under 
the provisions of Public Law 812.” 

Below are given extracts from Public 
Law 146, 77th Congress, approved on 
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July 1, 1941, making appropriations for 
the training of defense workers: 


1. For cost of vocational courses 

of less than college grade, in- 

cluding not to exceed $3,500,000 

for rental of additional space....$52,400,000 
2. For purchase or rental of equip- 

ment for courses indicated under 

No. 1, above 
3. For the cost of short courses 

of college grade to meet the 

shortage of engineers, chemists, 

physicists, and production super- ‘ 

CIID  ccncctraiceennnictistnicliilideathd 17,500,000 
4. For the cost of vocational 

courses of less than college 

grade and related instruction 

for rural and non-rural youth.... 15,000,000 
5. For the cost of vocational 

courses and related or other 

necessary instruction for young 

people employed on National 

Youth Administration work 

CONAGID ..-icicceshbnubbcitchieamame tua 10,000,000 
6. For administrative expenses of 

the Office of Education and the 

office of the Federal Security 

Administrator 


20,000,000 





In addition to the above amounts, 
$54,000,000 has been appropriated un- 
der this Act for the employment of 
persons between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-four on National Youth 
Administration work projects. Such 
projects are set up on the basis of manu- 
facturing articles for city, county, state, 
and Federal Government from materials 
provided by such agencies, and the per- 
sons enrolled on the work projects are 
paid for production work. They are 
given instruction also in occupations 
approved by the Office of Production 
Management as occupations essential to 
national defense, under the provisions 
of Subdivision 1 of Public Law 146. 
After they have been trained thus, it is 
expected that they can be inducted into 
private employment, through the serv- 
ices of the State Department of Em- 
ployment. 

A statement of the number of schools 
and classes that have been maintaining 
national defense training is of interest: 
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ENROLLMENT SUMMARY 


Net enrollment in supplementary 
courses, July 31, 1941 22,301 

Net enrollment in preémployment 
courses, July 31, 1941... eee 12,804 








Total net enrollment, July 31, 1941 35,105 
Cumulative enrollment in supplemen- 
tary courses from June 30, 1940, 

through July 31, 1941....................... 71,056 
Cumulative enrollment in preémploy- 
ment courses from June 30, 1940, 

through July 31, 1941...................... .. 47,864 





118,920 
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El Monte Holds Conference on 
Vocations.—Under the sponsorship 
of the local service clubs, a vocational 
conference was held last spring for the 
seniors of the El Monte High School. 
The conference was similar to others 
which have been arranged both in high 
schools and in junior colleges. In pre- 
senting the program to the students, Dis- 
trict Superintendent Robert S. Hicks 
said: “Many people have participated 
in the necessary activities to make this 
Vocational Conference possible for you. 
Many talented men and women, all very 
busy people, are giving graciously and 
willingly of their time and talent during 
the conference to assist you in making 
your vocational decisions more intelli- 
gently.” 

On the first day general sessions oc- 
curred in the morning and the after- 
noon at which Gerald Fitzgerald of the 
May Company, Los Angeles, gave an 
address on “The Demands of the 
Business World,” and Dr. Lawrence 
Pritchard of the University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles on “Our 
Changing Society.” The general ses- 
sions were followed by section meetings 
dealing with engineering, music, selling, 
secretarial training, clothing and design, 
theater, medicine, teaching, and the- 
ology. These meetings were led by per- 
sons prominent in the various vocations. 

The program for the second day was 
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similarly planned, with general ad- 
dresses on “How to Keep a Job,” by 
Dr. J. Gustav White of Whittier Col- 
lege, and “How to Get a Job,” by Dr. 
James C. Andrews of the Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles. A number of sec- 
tion meetings dealing with the occupa- 
tions of interest to the seniors were ar- 
ranged, the organization being similar 
to that of the preceding day. 


LA 7 7 


Coéperative Study of Ways to 
Improve the Mastery of Arithmetic 
Fundamentals.—The high schools of 
Ventura County, the office of the county 
superintendent of schools, and the State 
Department of Education are codperat- 
ing on a study of ways to improve the 
degree of mastery of the fundamentals 
of arithmetic. 


County Superintendent W. K. Cobb 
states that shortly after the beginning 
of school this year, all ninth grade pupils 
will be given the Spencer Diagnostic 
Arithmetic test. After the tests have 
been scored and the results compiled, 
meetings will be held in the various 
schools with the teachers concerned, At 
these meetings, teachers will suggest 
particular remedial and developmental 
measures they propose to employ in 
connection with their class work for 
improving student facility in arithmetic. 
No departures from customary prac- 
tices of guidance, assignment to class 
sections, and teaching procedures will 
be necessitated. It is desired that the 
teachers continue practice with which 
they are familiar and in which they 
have confidence based upon their ex- 
perience. The essence of this project is 
to define these practices and to study 
their operation. 

Three or four of these meetings will 
be held during the year. Later in the 
year a second form of the test will be 
administered to check progress. 

Frank Lindsay, assistant chief, Divi- 
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sion of Secondary Education, will repre- 
sent the State Department of Education 
in these evaluation meetings. 


7 7 7 


Gains from a Program of Curricu- 
lum Coérdination.—Dr. John S. Car- 
roll, curriculum codrdinator for San 
Diego County, reports that the members 
of the Administrator’s Association of 
that area believe the most significant 
gains in the program of curriculum co- 
ordination during the past school year 
have been in the “intangibles.” These 
gains, as drawn from the comments of 
the administrators, form a list that is 
suggestive and valuable. They are as 
follows: 

(1) The stimulation of the desire on 
the part of the school administrators to 
work together ; (2) The stimulation of 
a desire on the part of the individual- 
school staff members to collaborate in 
their work with staff members of 
other secondary schools in the county ; 
(3) The engendering of this feeling 
of codperation between the elemen- 
tary feeder-schools and the secondary 
schools; (4) The encouragement of a 
realization that benefits would accrue 
from merging one’s ideas with those of 
one’s fellows ; (5) The increased recog- 
nition of the circumstances that all of 
the secondary schools have certain goals 
which should be common goals; (6) A 
lessening of the feeling about lines of 
demarcation between elementary schools 
and secondary schools, between large 
system schools and small system schools, 
between urban and rural schools; (7) 
The increase of consciousness in rela- 
tion to professional problems of more 
than local importance, including mem- 
bership in professional organizations 
and participation in the work of na- 
tional and state organizations ; (8) The 
encouragement of professional growth 
in service. 
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LIFE SCIENCE 
A Social Biology 


By DR. GEORGE W. HUNTER 


Lecturer in Science, Claremont Colleges 


Claremont, California 


This new book marks another milestone on the biology march 
from the old formal compartments of botany, zodlogy, and human 
physiology to present-day living for high school students. The 
central viewpoint is promptly disclosed: 


“Understanding about the nature and selection 
of foods, of the fundamental life processes of the 
human machine, of the working of the laws of hered- 
ity and of their application for human betterment, 
of the applications of biological laws in our daily 
lives as citizens and members of the social order— 
all these are fundamental in the life of every mem- 
ber of society.” 


BIOLOGY FOR WORK AND PLAY 


Biology and Life Activities 
(Introductory) 

The Parade of the Living World 
(For Field Trips and Reference) 


Unit 


Unit 
Unit 


PERSONAL BIOLOGY 
Biology for the Consumer 
(10 Problems) 
Our Human Machine (8) 
The Torch of Life (5) 


BIOLOGY IN OUR LIVES 
Life and the Environment (8) 
The Web of Life (4) 
The Food Factories of the World (5) 
Why Are Living Things Alike and Yet Unlike (5) 
Life on the Earth Is Always Changing (4) 
BIOLOGY AND SOCIAL LIFE 
Biology and Citizenship (9) 
Biology and Social Life (10) 
Biology and Conservation (7) 
Social Progress Depends Upon Biology (3) 
Illustrated, 803 pages, $2.08 
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Just published 


—4th EDITION OF HAYES AND MOON’S 

MODERN HISTORY 
With the new edition of this high-school history classic come such changes as 
a rewriting of the history of the past 25 years, the bringing of it up to date, and 


a considerable reinterpretation—in the light of the world-shaking events of re- 
cent years. New illustrations, new teaching equipment. 


—REVISED EDITION OF HAYES, MOON, WAYLAND’S 
WORLD HISTORY 


Another classic in background history brought up to date. Early chapters are 
intact, but later ones reinterpret events and add to the story. Simple language, 
readily-understood concepts suitable for beginners in this subject.. New pic- 
tures, maps, charts, and teaching equipment are featured. 


For the teacher 


—Bond and Bond’s THE DEVELOPMENT OF READING 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


A manual for the improvement and development of reading at the high-school 
level ; suggests techniques for increasing speed, comprehension, and appreciation 
of all types of reading. Based upon the latest and most authoritative research 
data. 


Recent leaders: 


EDMONSON AND DonpINEAU: CIVICS IN AMERICAN LIFE 
RUSSELL AND Briccs: THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


FLYNN AND Perkins: CONSERVATION OF THE NATION’S 
RESOURCES 


PaTTerson, LITTLE AND BurcH: AMERICAN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
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Coming in January - - 


AIRLANES 
TO ENGLISH 


By Holland Roberts, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University; 
Elizabeth Goudy, Director of Radio 
and Curriculum Assistant, Los An- 
geles County Schools; and Helen 
Rachford, School of Education, 
Stanford University. 


This new book provides a systematic, de- 
velopmental speech program for the in- 
dividual student, according to his needs 
and capacities, showing him how to im- 
prove his skill in speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, listening and critical thinking. 
Activities and materials center in radio 
experiences, and the book contains live, 
up-to-the-minute material on radio, never 
before appearing in a textbook on the 
high school level. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 Post Street San Francisco 





The New Directory 


HE biggest California School Di- 

rectory ever published has just 
come off the press. Including as it does 
the name and teaching assignment of 
faculty members of all secondary 
schools in the State and of California 
teachers’ colleges and professional 
schools of the university, this annual 
publication of the California Society of 
Secondary Education has grown tre- 
mendously this year, particularly as 
a result of the tremendous expansion 
of defense classes. Because there are 
so many individuals listed in the Di- 
rectory for the first time, and because 
so many teachers and administrators 
have changed schools during the past 
year, the Directory should prove par- 
ticularly useful to schools, to publishers, 
and to those commercial firms inter- 
ested in reaching the secondary school 
teachers of California. 





ideals and ours will be. 





¥Y We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


¥ lf you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Modern-School Geometry 


Ix 100 pages leading up to the first formal proof of a 
by theorem, an understanding of the idea of formal proof is 
John R. Clark skillfully built up. 


Colambie onal The method employed throughout is psychologically sound 


widely known in securing transfer of the benefits of demonstrative geom- 
ee ee etry to the general field of logical thinking. 


Rolland R. Smith The authors employ a step-by-step, inductive method for 


Head, Mathematics Dept. developing meanings. There are many developmental ex- 

glascicel High School end ~—_ercises beginning with familiar material, from which class 
pecialist in Mathematics, 

Springfield, Massachusetts and teacher work codperatively from point to point. 


: . Frequent pages of “Maintaining Skills” review the skills 
— ae and concepts of arithmetic and algebra. 


Head of Methemetics Dost. Excellent chapter introductions and other sections add 
niversity High Schoo : : : 4 : 
University of Michigan interest and motivation. Figures, drawings, photographs, 


Consultant on Mathematics | and typography show exceptional care. 
Curriculum Revision 


@ Also Modern-School Solid Geometry by the same authors. 
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EFFECTIVE 
Ginn TEXTS 


for effective teaching oS wf al af 


Welechons-Kricken berger 





PLANE GEOMETRY keEvisep 


Again outstanding in a new, up-to-date edition, this book 
emphasizes geometry as a utilitarian study. Its clear and direct 
text is supplemented by curiosity-arousing photographs and 
diagrams illustrating how industry, science and the arts apply 
geometrical principles in an everyday living. 

Topics are logically grouped into fourteen teaching units. 
Algebra and geometry are correlated in accordance with ap- 
proved teaching methods. Propositions and corollaries are 
marked to show which are basic and which subsidiary. Exer- 
cises are graded in three groups according to difficulty. 

Thoughtful work is promoted by recalling all possible 
methods of proving a theorem before the proof is started. 
Special attention is given to instruction in solving originals. 


SOLID GEOMETRY 


Well known as a successful text, the Welchons-Kricken- 
berger Solid Geometry fulfills all college and technical school 
requirements. Emphasizes selective methods of proof and 
provides for individual differences by offering two sets of 
graded exercises. 


Ginn and Company 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


